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SOCIAL SCAVENGERS. 


} eo are certain predatory Arabs everywhere who go about 
through society doing pretty much as they please. No one 
can say why or wherefore they are tolerated; people bow their 
heads and submit. Sometimes, if this Arab is a woman, she is 
endured because she is of a good family, has respectable connec- 
tions, or is in her way agreeable. If she then chooses to go 
where she is not invited, if she takes other people’s carriages, um- 
brellas, cloaks, if she disturbs the serenity of their dinners by 
violating every principle of delicacy, people endure it because it 
is “ pretty Fanny’s way.” 
portunity of the 
predatory Arab. 

But the class ‘i 
enlarges in a great 
city like New 
York, and then 
comes in the social 
scavenger, who 
eats one’s dinners, 
comes uninvited to 
large receptions, 
drinks the too 
heavily _ fortified 
punch, perhaps 
sups well off the 
terrapin, and goes 
away without 
speaking to his 
hostess, and repays 
her by writing for 
the Brass Trumpet 
an account of her 
reception which 
would do credit to 
the literary lights 
of the daye of 
Charles the See- 
ond, New York 
is a French city, a 
large German city, 
a Spanish, a Yan- 
kee, and an Eng- 
lish city all in one, 
No one can fathom 
what its wonder- : 
ful banyan- tree II \ 
growth will be ina i} i ri) 
hundred years, It 11] 
is a great curiosity 
to foreigners be- 
cause of its open 
doors—its abnor- 
mal condition as to 
etiquette. It offers 
in some circles the 
best society ex- 
tant; in others it 
affords a glimpse 


The delicacy of other people is the op- 
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of a_ thoroughly mg 
American extrav- HAE 
agance. It is the HI Wi 


most expensive 
town in the world. 
Over-fine clothes, 
over-fine equipage, 
over- fine houses, 
are its characteris- 
tics. Its great 
merchants and 
bankers have made 
immense fortunes. 
They are exceed- 


The sunshine 
and gladness of the 
climate of New 
York, broken as it 
is by an occasional 
visitation of such 
blizzards as have 
disfigured the pre- 
sent winter, its 
thousand enchant- 
ments, its quick 
passionate pulse, 
its movement, its 
dissipation, its va- 
riety, and its cos- 
mopolitan charm, 
all conspire to 





make it the para- Fig. 1.—Ficurep Woo. anp VeELveT MANntTLE.—Fronv. 
[For Back, see Page 237.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl, No. VL., Figs. 32-37. 


dise for the social 
scavenger, as many 
crumbs drop from 
its overloaded ta 
bles. So many large-hearted hostesses are throwing open their 
doors and trying to make life attractive, hospitable, and improv- 
ing, that the area gate is forgotten. It is left open, and the scav- 
enger creeps up the basement stairs, 

Once in the crowd, he trades on the fear of some delicate new 
settler who regards him with dislike, but who submits to talk to 
him because she is afraid of him. She thinks he will write some- 
thing about her and put it in the Brass Trumpet. 

The fact that a man once ruined himself socially in New York 
by going to a Delmonico ball uninvited seems to have no terrors 
for the social scavenger. He has nothing to lose, and everything 
to gain. He cannot be lower than he is; therefore he may gain 








something by drinking a glass of Mrs. Hospitable’s punch, for 
which he pays her by abusing her afterward, and considers that 
a very fair bargain. He may come up to a pretty woman at a 
crowded watering-place, a theatre, or opera, and say, “ Good-even- 
ing, Mrs. February; I met you, don’t you remember, at Long 
Branch last summer.” And he claims acquaintance, trusting to 
her short memory, for she does not at all know who he is. She 
hopes “ he will forgive her; she does not remember his name; she 
has a bad memory for faces,” and so on. And so the social scav- 
enger makes a new acquaintance. He places the lady at a disad- 
vantage, as he has remembered and she has not; she apologizes 
by a more cordial bow, and the next time they meet, Mrs. Feb- 
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SPRING WRAPPINGS. 


Back, see Page 237. ] 


ruary greets Mr. March with a very pleasant smile, which improves 
his social status with all the lookers-on, and makes him mount two 
or three steps higher up. It is not until a year later, perhaps, 
when he has come uninvited to her teas, drunk her punch, and 
abused her, that she knows this is Mr. March’s little game. 

Then, again, a well-bred person hesitates to treat the scavenger 
badly if he meets him in a friend’s house, for we must treat our 
deadliest foe politely if we meet him on neutral ground. One 
must never by word or look disturb one’s hostess; therefore an 
occasional act of duplicity is exacted by the best laws of society. 

The social scavenger must have unlimited brass. It is the fash- 
ionable metal just now, and bears scouring admirably; indeed it 
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is thought that it grows brighter even by the accumulated pressure 
of boot soles, which may be applied at the top of a flight of steps 
to the social scavenger, and he will come up all the brighter for 
the rub. 

Washington is a golden field for the adventures of the social 
scavenger; the open hospitality of prominent cabinet officials has 
been so abused in this way by both men and women that the pa 
pers have been full of it. In Europe all this is guarded against 
by the men at the door and the system of cards; and social espion- 
age is so severe that few adventurers get in. Still the scavenger 
does exist in foreign towns, but if he is found out he is severely 
punished ; he is treated as a criminal, and handed over to the 
police. In Wash 
ington he comes 
under many dis- 
office- 


seeker, “ connected 


guises, as 


with a newspaper,” 
or having in view 
some great project 
for the lifting of 
the national debt, 
the amelioration of 
the human race, or 
some literary ambi- 
tion. There are in 
all new communi- 
ties, perhaps in old- 
er ones, people who 
cannot command 
the best society; 
they are glad to ac- 
cept, in lieu of the 
best acquaintances, 
second and third 
rate people, the 
hangers-on upon 
society, those who 
have not the best 
and freshest of rep- 
utations, pociety 
is often deceived : 
sometimes it inno- 
cently endorses a 
villain, it often ac 
cepts a fraud, al- 
though in the long- 
run its general 
voice is apt to be 
judicious and cor 
rect. At Washing 
ton, where people 
are thrown togeth 
er rather promiscu 
ously, society often 
admits the social 
lf 
flatterin 


tongue, and iaunch 


scavenger. 


has a 


es compliments in 


discriminately, he 








may succeed in 
making a good im 
pression on silly 
women, of whom 
there are always a 
large number in 
every community, 
It would be a 
poor intelligence 
that could not fash- 
ion forth out of the 
wealth of resources 
which such a life as 
the social scaven- 
ger must lead a lib- 
eral supply of gos- 
sip and admired 
small-talk, A gen- 
eral conversation is 
not a deep thing, 
and a comment 
from each one suf 





fices to sustain and 
carry it on, as the 
merest trifle starts 
it and gives it an 
airy habitation. It 
is within the imme- 
diate province of 
the social scaven- 


ger To do him 

justice, he is rare ly 

W rap. a stupid person; 

For description see Suppl. he needs for his 


profession a good 
degree of intelli 
gence, and he cannot be said to be nervous, shy, or retiring in 
manner or disposition. He is never bored at an afternoon tea 
When better men are beginning to say that they “ have had enough 
of it,” and are looking about to see if a speedy and secure escape 
is ready at hand, when they think that in a few minutes they 
can “beat a retreat,” the social scavenger is calm and smiling 
and attentive—a sort of performing monkey in the handing of tea 
and bread and butter, and his wealth of resources gives him no end 
of conversation ; therefore he may become temporarily popular. 
The social scavenger learns that “ self” is the most pleasing of 
subjects. Whether this feeling, sentiment, or sensation, this inter. 
est we feel in ourselves, be of a pronounced or of a passive nature, 
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it always exists in a larger or a smaller degree, 
and if well played upon by a skilful performer, 
it will put both men and women on good terms 
even with him for a time. 

He has the tact, when not talking himself, to 
find out the person who loves the sound of her 
own voice—a music to some people of all things 
most melodious. Any one who can draw forth 
tins pleasing melody becomes at once of all peo- 
ple the most beguiling ; consequently the person 
capable of playing well on this instrument, tie 
mbherent vanity of mankind or womankind, is of 
course a clever person; he is a high order of so- 
cial scavenger 

But there is a lower order—men without man- 
ners or breeding, repulsive in their habits, having 





no end of disagreeable belongings, who succeed 
by pure impudence and the most sublime as- 
surance in making their way into drawing-rooms 
where they should not be seen, into editorial sanc- 
tums, into the busiest hours of the merchant’s 
life, into the haunts of charity, philanthropy, and 
artistic industry, who use the hard- working 
painter or sculptor as their tool, who contrive 
in some way to get in to committees and or- 
ganizations, which are all too busy to inquire 
into their antecedents. Then comes in the value 
ol the pachydermatous covering of the social 
seavenger and his internal brass, the officious- 
ness and the slimy familiarity, the inability to 
take a hint, the obliviousness as to a kick—it 
really amounts to genius. If the reptile would 
only rest content with eating and drinking and 
warmth, one would gladly give him all these 
things as to any other beggar. But he does 
not: he is like the eat, which wishes to catch 
the mouse and then torture it while yet alive. 
For the social scavenger there is no morsel so 
delicious as the voung daughter of the house 
whose hospitality he has invaded. If she be a 
gay and pretty girl, he immediately couples her 
name with that of some dissolute elderly man of 
fashion: and suggests, through the columns of the 
Brass Ti umpet, that too much jewelry has clianged 
hands. If she have talent, and can sing well, 
declaim well, play in private theatricals well, then 
she is a thousand times to be attacked and to be 
destroyed. If she is a handsome young married 
woman, he can spread himself in epithets, insin- 
uations, and sometimes in attacks so bold that 
nothing is left but for her husband to thrash 
him 

From such thrashing, however, there is only 
winnowed out a new and more impalpable flour, 
with which the lady and her friends are plen- 
tifully sprinkled. The best punishment for the 
social scavenger is neglect. The poorest of din- 
ners is off cold shoulder. No doubt, like the 
burglar’s, his lot is a sad and a lonely one. He 
needs consolation, and not scolding. The evil 
that he does is very slight; it does not reach 
beyond the annoyance of the moment. He is the 
mosquito amongst the human species. Certain 
delicate skins feel the proboscis of this insect 
more than others; but it only irritates; it never 
kills. A female scavenger is far more difficult 
to get rid of than a male one. Her sex protects 
her; she is a most pertinacious and unmitigated 
bore, and continually takes from one his vested 
rights. With a small income, and in a frugal 
household where one counts the lumps of sugar, 
she is to be dreaded. In a great, rich, extrava- 
gant city she is simply an amusement, unless 
she too, like the male social scavenger, writes for 
the Brass Trumpet, which it is to be feared she 
does Then she is to be dreaded, neglected, and 
put down, 
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“THE USEFUL TROUBLE OF 
THE RAIN.” 
FINE dweller in the city is likely to see 
far less beanty in the rain-storm than 
is seen by the person living in the wide and 
open country. In the city the rain ordina- 





rily means drizzle, wetness above and wet- 
ness beneath, gloom and grayness and dis- 
comfort, low spirits, very possibly, if in the 
house, and disagreeable dampness of shoes 
and clothes if out-of-doors. The smoke of 
countless chimneys lends a mellowness to 
the glow sometimes that counterfeits the 
brightness of clearing up, and there are ef- 
fects of mist down long avenues and among 
house-tops that are not without picturesque- 
ness; but it is so little the custom to gaze 
out of the window in cities that much of 
this remains unseen; and it is only felt that 
one cannot get out of the dark house in this 
weather, and nobody will care to come to us, 
and the trouble of the rain imprisons us and 
saddens us, and we only live till it is over. 

But in the country it is very different; 
the wide horizon gives infinite variety of 
light and shade with gathering and dispart- 
ing vapors. If we are by sea or river, we 
watch these vapors scudding in light white 
wreaths over the olive-toned waters dim- 
pled by the ever-falling drops; if we are 
among the hills, we see a phantasmagoria 
of cloud and mist, changing with every 
breath, each change more beautiful than 
the last, now columns of steam rising like 
fountain spray, now wreaths hanging round 
the horns of the hills and breaking and dis- 
sipating like rings of smoke, now a sudden 
parting and streaming away, showing far 
rich darkness of masses of mountain shape, 
and now all shutting down and wrapping 
the world in its curtain while the rain 
sweeps in between with floods of separation. 

Those who think there is no beauty in a 
rainy day are people very deficient in obser- 
vation and appreciation. The beauty of the 
day is finer and more delicate than all the 
glow of the clear light and the splendor of 
blue sky and sunshine, beautiful as that is. 
Nature says only to her chosen, “Come with 
me,” and takes them, not to the end of the 
rainbow, but into the heart of pure black 
and white, and when we have once seen 
and comprehended it we feel as though we 
had been admitted to an intimacy with Na- 
ture herself which all the common radiance 
of June or January has failed to give. 

But beauty is not the whole of the charm 
that the trouble of the rain brings about; 
another delight that the rain affords is the 
consciousness of a certain degree of privacy 
while it falls. It is again a flood of sepa- 
ration. It will be very important business 
indeed that brings people inside our doors 
through allits plashing. To-day, then, with 
its frequent showers or steady downpour, 
for the work that brooks no interruption, 
for the work that demands secrecy, for the 
pleasure in which we wish no outsider to 
share, for the misery that we must give way 
to or die, for the common domestic job that 
has been awaiting time that could be used 
in no other way. Perhaps, too, the full un- 
derstanding of home never reaches us so 
broadly as on this rainy day and its con- 
scious privacy. Then we are shut in with 
our own, we have them to ourselves, we lean 
ou them and they on us; we feel how well 
we could really get along on a desert island 
with these and no others; and we get an 
amount of comfort out of a three days’ north- 
easter that compensates for the scattering 
and disintegrating family tendency in other 
weather, and that changes the mental atti- 
tude so that sadness can neither be seen nor 
felt in the beneficent, the refreshing, the en- 
riching and ripening rain. To the deep and 
intimate gloom of au active sorrow there is 
a sympathy expressed by wind and rain and 
low-hanging cloud like the gentle word of 
one who sits beside you and weeps with 
you, like a cool hand on fevered flesh, that 
soothes, assuages, and leads to healing. Yet 
to those who have been used to rainy days 
in their native countries, and who tind them- 
selves exiled to almost rainless climes, the 
rainy day brings a wild exhilaration and 
gladness that would fail to find any reason 
for the dulness and ennui and gloom it 
brings to people who feel a rainy day as a 
prisoner does a jail. 

But whether humanity is glad of the 
rainy day or not, the great brown earth is 
glad of it, her brooks run swelling and 
foaming with joy because of it, her grass 
grows green and drinks in flinty strength 
and emerald hue, her trees shake off showers 
of spray like swimmers at their sports, far 
and wide her fields stretch themselves out 
in the full fall of it, and receive it as an 
animal basks in sunshine or in fire-light. 
The earth at least knows the largess of hea- 
ven when she receives it, and she gives 
thanks in her own way that for a little the 
blaze of the sun has been turned to the 
blessing of the rain. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ETHICS OF MANNERS. 
ib fiay soe is almost always good reading in 
French manuals of etiquette, and the things 
they introduce, taken in connection with the 
things they omit, are sometimes amusing to the 
last degree. It is seldom, however, that they are 





pitched upon so high a key of Christian aspira- 
tion as the Manuel de la Bonne Société, by the 
Comtesse de Valresson, of which the fourth edi- 
tion lies before me. The author here lays it 
down in her very first sentence that the Christian 
religion is par excellence the religion of well-bred 
people (les gens bien élevés). To be sure, she ad- 
mits, it does not teach in detail the usages of the 
very best society, but if we faithfully follow its 
precepts of charity, we shall avoid, by the mere 
practice of this virtue, most of the smaller faults 
which make us unattractive to our neighbors. 
Charity, she says, can in most cases supply all 
deficiencies in the habits of the great world; but 
she carefully explains that she does not by this 
mean charity in the mere sense of alms-giving, 
but in its highest gospel sense. This emotion 
raises the soul above trifles ; egotism and person- 
ality are at least softened; it leads us to be more 
and more thoughtful of others, even in the small- 
est things ; whereas it is hardly possible for peo- 
ple who think only of themselves to be truly well- 
bred. The more you think of others, the better 
bred you are; and you will not think of them 
merely to astonish or captivate them, but in order 
to give them pleasure and save them from pain. 
We never see manners that are really better, she 
says, than among many plain mechanics whose 
consideration for others comes from the heart, 
without any worldly advantages. All social ac- 
complishment she sums up in the untranslatable 
French word savoir-vivre—the knowledge how 
to live correctly even in externals ;—and this true 
savoir-vivre is all concentrated, she savs, in the 
precept, old as the world, but especially inecorpo- 
rated with the Christian religion, “Do as you 
would be done by.” 

So far all is admirable; it is when she comes 
to amplify and work out her theory into practice 
that the curious Gallicism comes in. There is 
much moral suggestion in this application, and it 
touches some deep and difficult questions. For 
instance, one of her first chapters deals with the 
art of conversation with one’s guests. What in- 
terests all persons, she says, is to talk to them of 
themselves, If they are authors, especially ob 
scure ones, speak of their works, quote them if 
possible, but beware of comparing them to any 
other author, even the greatest, as Hugo, Byron, 
or Goethe, lest your guest in his secret soul re- 
gard himself as by far the superior. If you have 
a public official to deal with, tell him how greatly 
his department has prospered since it came under 
his charge. Talk to young married people of their 
households and their social career; to old people 
of the past, that admirable past which they al- 
ways find so superior to the present. Invalids 
like always to describe their complaints minute- 
ly; tell them always how well they are looking 
(dites-leur toujours qwils ont bonne mine), since 
nothing is more depressing to them than to re- 
mark that they are greatly changed, and that it 
is plain they have suffered much. With women, 
she lightly says, conversation is always easy; 
you can always talk about their children, if they 
have any, about dress, about ornaments, Never 
talk about age, about religion, or about politics ; 
of human faults, absurdities, or infirmities. In 
short, say to every one the thing most agreeable, 
most disarming, most flattering. There is much 
that is admirable in all this process; it seems, at 
first glance, to exhibit the point at which the best 
worldly manners and the finest disinterestedness 
coincide. But after all, in all this fascinating 
seductiveness, what place is left for the virtue 
of Truth ? 

The warmest admirers of the French character 
—and I must confess to a great liking for it— 
must admit that the attribute of truth is not that 
which shines out in it as the most conspicuous 
of all graces. We may notice in the best French 
novels that the women of most conspicuous virtue 
will rarely hesitate to tell a falsehood where it 
seems likely to do good or even afford pleasure 
to any human being. George Sand’s pure and 
high-minded Consuelo is a striking instance of 
this. Nor is it in the least necessary to go so far 
as France for the exhibition of this peculiarity ; 
we all see it in some of the most kindly and lov- 
able persons around us. I remember a woman 
of strong and even heroic nature who used to lay 
it down as a rule that there were but two classes 
of persons in the world—those who told the truth, 
like herself, and whom everybody in consequence 
disliked ; and those who were perfectly ready to 
tell lies to save themselves or any one else from 
annovance, and who in consequence were beloved 
by all. Without carrying it so far as this, it is 
very certain that there comes a point in time 
where there is a dividing of the ways, and truth 
and good-nature may have to part company. The 
proof of skill is to postpone this parting as long 
as possible; and this power of postponement is 
called tact. In some persons this tact reaches 
sublimity; it is, for instance, the virtue of diplo- 
matists. Talleyrand had it, as when he answered 
the English lady who asked how the Duke of 
Wellington spoke French, “ With the utmost in- 
trepidity, madame, as he does everything else,” 
thus turning a criticism into a compliment. But 
such efforts strain the character at last, if too 
long pursued, and words and actions become then 
alike valueless. Without a flavoring of truth, 
even courtesy becomes intolerable; and however 
charming might be an occasional meeting with 
Madame de Valresson’s ideal hostess, we should 
not wish her for human nature’s daily food, I 
knew an editor so complaisant and kind-hearted 
that a rejected contributor would go out of his 
presence with his manuscript under his arm and 
only praises on his lips; vet in the end the qual- 
ity of flattery became so developed in this editor's 
nature that his praise lost much of its value. Af- 
ter all, virtue lies in a noble balance or fusion of 
the separate virtues ; good itself may become evil 
if pushed too far; and the utmost graces of the 
French social gospel need to come into just com- 
bination with the sterner merits of those whose 
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CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
IIL—WHITE SAUCES. 
UPREME SAUCE gives its name to several 
dishes dear to epicures—supréme de volaille, 
supréme de Toulouse, etc. It is made with a 
pint of thick white sauce, a pint of very strong 
chicken broth, four stalks of parsley, and six 
white pepper-corns, boiled down to half a pint. 
Stir sauce and broth together until thoroughly 
blended, then boil rapidly down till thick again, 
taking great care it does not burn. Add one gill 
of double cream, and half a salt-spoonful of salt 
(if the stock was already seasoned). Boil up till 
thick enough to mask the back of u spoon, strain, 
and the last thing add a small teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, 

When the white sauce has to be made express- 
ly for the supréme, it is easier to use strong chick- 
en broth in place of ordinary white stock ; then 
it is not necessary to add it after. The term “to 
mask the back of a spoon” is a common one to 
indicate the proper thickness for sauces, but to 
the untrained eye it may not be easy to decide 
just what “masking” means. Most sauces should 
be thin enough to run quite freely from the spoon, 
yet not so thin as to leave the color of the spoon 
visible through the coating of sauce it will retain 
if it be dipped into it; there should be a thin 
opaque coating or “mask” to the back of the 
spoon, Sauce of this thickness is produced by 
using one ounce (exact weight) of flour of fine 
quality to half a pint of liquid. Meat, fish, or 
vegetables over which sauce of this consistency 
has been poured will be quite masked, but the 
sauce will not be too thick to serve readily with 
a spoon. This consistency is worth some prac- 
tice to attain, for it is the perfection of sauce- 
making. 

White sauce, when intended for the foundation 
of others, it must be observed, is made twice as 
thick, to allow for the addition of cream, wine, or 
stock. The only advantage in a private family 
of making it thus thick is when perhaps two or 
three sauces are needed for a dinner; for exam- 
ple, a plain white sauce for a vegetable, caper, 
lobster, or cardinal, for other purposes, and per- 
haps poulette d’Uxelles or other pale sauce for an 
entrée; but when one sauce only is required, it 
is best to make that one from the beginning; 
that is to say, make white sauce with the addi- 
tions that form it into Allemande, supréme, or 
whatever vou require. 

Ste. Ménehould Sauce is in these days chiefly 
associated with “ pigs’ feet a la Ste. Ménehould,” 
but is good for several purposes, It is simply 
half a pint of white sauce into which a dozen 
bruised mushrooms, a gill of the mushroom liq- 
uor, a large teaspoonful of finely chopped chives, 
with the sixth of a salt-spoonful of pepper and 
one of salt are allowed to simmer until the sauce 
is the same thickness as before the addition of 
the mushroom liquor; that is to say, thick enough 
to mask the spoon. Strain, return to the siuce- 
pan, and add a teaspoonful of finely chopped sage 
leaves if for pigs’ feet, or parsley for other pur- 
poses ; boil once, add half a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, and the sauce is ready. 

Béarnaise Sauce.—This is one of the most diffi- 
cult sauces to make, on account of the danger of 
the eggs curdling; but by the following method 
the work is rendered more sure than by the 
usual plan. It has been said that the terrors of 
a cook are Béarnaise sauce and omelette soufflée, 
but neither is really difficult; great care only is 
necessary for success with each. 

Chop four shallots fine, put them into a sauce- 
pan with half a gill of Tarragon vinegar and half 
a gill of plain vinegar; boil till reduced to one 
table-spoonful ; then add one gill of white sauce, 
mixing well. Stand the saucepan in another of 
boiling water; then add, one at a time, three yolks 
of eggs, beating each one well in before adding 
another, and on no account let the sauce boil. Re- 
move the saucepan from the fire when the eggs 
are all in and show signs of thickening. Have 
ready three ounces of butter cut into small pieces; 
drop one in at a time, and with an egg-whisk 
beat the sauce till the butter is blended; then 
add another piece, and so on, till all the butter 
is used, If added too quickly the butter will 
oil, therefore great care must be taken to see one 
piece entirely blend before adding another. The 
butter will probably salt the sauce enough, but 
if not, add a very little salt. This sauce should 
have the appearance of a Welsh-rabbit when 
ready to spread; in other words, it should be 
very thick, smooth, and dark yellow. 

Soubise.—This sauce, which transforms ordi- 
nary mutton-chops into “ cételettes a la Soubise,” 
is very easily made. Boil half a dozen Bermuda 
onions (medium size) in milk till quite tender; 
press out all the 1ilk ; chop them as fine as pos- 
sible; sprinkle a quarter of a salt-spoonful of 
white pepper and one of salt over them; then 
stir them with a table-spoonful of butter into 
half a pint of white sauce. If the onions should 
thin the sance too much (they are sometimes very 
watery), thicken with a yolk of egg, or blend a 
teaspoonful of flour with the butter before stir- 
ring it in. Boil the sauce three minutes. Need- 
less to say, if the yolk of egg is added, it must 
be beaten in after the sauce is removed from 
the stove, and only allowed to thicken, not boil. 

The sauces so far given are what French cooks 
call “ grand sauces.” They are the most impor- 
tant part of the dish with which they are served, 
and, as we have seen, give the name to it. There 
are numberless other sauces of which the white 
sauce is parent that are, however, not indispensa- 
ble to the dish they are served with—by which 
I mean a boiled fish may be served with oyster 
sauce or Dutch sauce, the sauce being in this 
case simply the adjunct. 

A dessert-spoonful of capers put into half a pint 
of white sauce, with a teaspoonful of the vinegar, 
makes caper sauce, 

Celery sauce is, again, white sauce with the pulp 
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of boiled celery. Boil the white part of four 
heads of celery (sliced thin) in milk till it will 
mash; this will take an hour, perhaps more; 
then rub the pulp through a coarse sieve, and 
stir it into half a pint of white sauce made with 
half rich cream, 

Oyster sauce is white sauce made by using the 
oyster liquor in place of stock. The oysters 
should be bearded, just allowed to plump in the 
liquor, which must then be strained for the sauce, 
using a gill of it with a gill of thick cream to 
make half a pint; for this quantity a dozen and 
a half of small oysters will be required. 

Shrimp sauce, parslev sauce, lobster sauce, cu- 
cumber sauce, and all the family are white sauce 
with the addition of the ingredient naming it. 
Cucumber sauce, which is approved for fish, is 
made by grating a cucumber, and adding it, with 
the water from it, to some white sauce; boil till 
well flavored, and then strain. If too thin, boil 
till thick, stirring carefully. 

For shrimp sauce canned shrimps serve very 
well indeed; they must be thrown for a minute 
into cold water, well stirred in it to remove super- 
fluous salt, then drained, and dried on a cloth. 
Put a gill of shrimps to half a pint of béchamel 
made with fish stock, boil once, and stir in just 
enough essence of anchovy to make the sauce a 
pale shrimp pink. 

Cardinal sauce is a handsome sauce for boiled 
fish. _ It is made by drying the coral from a lob- 
ster, then pounding it quite smooth, with one 
ounce of butter, until it looks a perfectly smooth 
paste. Stir this into half a pint of béchamel, 
It should be a fine red when mixed; pass through 
a sieve, and add as much cayenne as will go on 
the end of a small penknife. 

Hollandaise or Dutch sauce is best made in the 
following way. There are other methods, but 
this one meets general approval, is not difficult, 
and agrees with many who cannot possibly eat it 
when oil is used. 

Make half a pint of drawn butter by melting 
one ounce of butter with one ounce of flour over 
the fire; let them bubble together (stirring the 
while) for one minute; then stir in half a pint of 
boiling water and half a teaspoonful of salt. So 
far, the making is exactly the same as for white 
sauce, except that water is used instead of cream 
and stock. Boil once, then set the saucepan in 
another of water, and break up an ounce of but- 
ter into small pieces and add them; stir briskly 
after each piece is added, and see it blend before 
putting more. When all is in, add the beaten 
yolks of five eggs, removing the saucepan from 
the fire while doing it. They must be very care- 
fully and gradually stirred in, and when well 
mixed returned to the fire until they tegen to 
thicken. The eggs must be kept from curdling. 
Squeeze in two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, and 
add just a dust of cayenne, This should be a 
thick yellow custard-like sauce, and have a per- 
ceptible acidity without being sour. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING-HABITS, 


FP\HREE kinds of riding-habits are made by 

fashionable tailors, those for wearing in Cen- 
tral Park being different from those intended for 
the hunt, and the latter entirely distinct from the 
simpler habits worn in the summer in the coun- 
try. English styles are closely copied in all kinds 
of habits, the skirt being made short and scant, 
tiie bodice extremely plain, and the trousers long 
enough to strap under the feet, or else short knee- 
breeches are used with top-boots. A stylish 
English habit, with long trousers, is illustrated 
in the present number of the Bazar, and the Sup- 
plement contains patterns thereof, and also a dia- 
gram of the skirt. 

For Park habits dark blue Melton is the favor- 
ite fabric ; green, brown, and black are also worn 
at all seasons of the year, Light-colored habits 
grow in favor for spring and summer, and are 
very elegant when made of drab Melton, or of 
coachmen’s cloths. For summer use in the coun- 
try covert cloths will be selected in light brown 
or drab shades, and also the light Luxembourg 
tweeds so popular with English women, The 
buttons used are of vegetable ivory, resembling 
horn; they are the size of a silver dime, but 
thicker, and are held by two eyes in the middle, 
Braiding and fancy trimmings are not used, 
stitched edges being preferred, 
lined with satin, and the skirt has no lining, be- 
ing simply finished with a hem, two inches wide, 
stitched by machine. 

The bodice of a Park habit of blue Melton may 
have a high standing collar buttoning close to the 
throat, or else it may have the “step collar,” 
notched and open at the throat (precisely like that 
of a man’s morning coat), for wearing with a white 
chemisette and necktie. The newest bodices 
button closely up to the throat, and are canvassed 
throughout; the front edges curve outward, are 
double.stitehed, and are further rounded out or 
“ fashioned” by the tailor’s iron. The back has 
a broad middle form (without the usual seam 
down the middle) which tapers to nearly an inch 
in width at the waist line. The postilion basque 
is not pleated, but is quite flat, is stiffly canvassed, 
and is six or seven inches long, but only four 
inches wide. The side forms of the back and 
that part of the front back of the darts are cut 
off at the waist line, and shaped pieces not two 
inches deep are added to curve over the hips, 
The cloth outside of the bodice is fitted to the 
wearer, and is boned in all tie lengthwise seams, 
The satin lining is then made up separately, and 
all its seams are concealed, as they are set inside. 
A good plan is to add a “corset belt” in front, 
sewed in the under-arm seams at the waist line; 
this is pointed like a girdle at top and bottom in 
front, has several whalebones, and is laced close- 
ly. The close coat sleeves have two buttons and 
button-holes at the wrist. The high collar is 
stiffly interlined. Two buttons define the waist 


The bodice is 





line in the back. The habit skirt is about eighty 
inches broad at its greatest width, and the top 
should fit without a wrinkle when the rider is 
in the saddle; it drops within two inches of the 
floor when she stands. It is shaped by curves 
and cross-cuts to fit over the right knee, and to 
allow room for the pommel. Inside the under half 
of the front is a loop in which the right boot of 
the rider is thrust just to the toe; on the back 
of the skirt is another loop, which is fasten- 
ed under the heel of the left boot; these loops 
keep the skirt smooth and hold it in place. The 
long trousers are seated with chamois, and are 
attached to a wide satin waistband shaped out 
over the hips, which laces or unlaces in the back 
to give greater latitude. Short breeches have a 
similar waistband, and are made long enough to 
button just below the knees, each leg buttoning 
differently, that worn on the right leg buttoning 
inside, while that on the left leg fastens outside, 
so as not to come between the limbs and the saddle. 

Hunting-habits are made of double or treble 
Melton, especially thick and strong enough to 
carry the rider through brambles and over fences 
without a tear. A gay collar and vest of “ Eng- 
lish pink” cloth—which is bright searlet-—are 
sometimes added to hunting-habits. Light drab 
cloth habits are made precisely like the blue Mel- 
ton Park habit described in detail above. The 
tweed habits for the country are very light in 
weight, and are made cooler for midsummer by 
having the open-throated notched collar ; they also 
have a pleated postilion at the back. School-girls 
have tweed habits made with a Norfolk jacket of 
narrow pleats, instead of the stiff bodice worn 
by ladies, 

A plain linen collar and simple brooch accom- 
pany the riding toilette. The high silk hat is 
worn in the Park, but Derby hats of black felt 
are worn in the country. The hair is arranged ina 
very small twist or coiled knot, or else it is in slen- 
der plaits placed round and round close against 
the head. The thick double-stitched gloves have 
gauntlets added, or else they are closed at the 
top and buttoned at the wrist, or they may be the 
sac” glove, which is drawn on the hand easily, 
as it is worn large and is without buttons, 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Baby boys, eighteen months old, are dressed in 
nainsook and white cambric frocks, made plainer 
than those for girls; for instance, their yoke slips 
are of thick white cambrie with a hem six inches 
deep without tucks, and the yoke is tucked with- 
out insertion; then they have saeque-shaped cam- 
brie dresses with three box pleats down the front 
and back, with the sides of the waist cut off and 
the skirt gathered there; a cambric sash is at the 
back, and the only trimming is the embroidered 
cuffs and a little turned-over collar, parted in 
front and back, and worn with a throat bow of 
blue ribbon. The skirts of these little dresses 
reach to the top of the buttoned boots of cash- 
mere or of kid worn with them. 

Boys of two or three years wear white muslin, 
or piqué, or colored gingham, or Chambéry frocks, 
made all in one piece, with a full skirt gathered 
to a plain waist, which is quite round and of nat- 
ural length—not too short, as they were made last 
year. This little waist buttons behind, and has 
a sash of the material six inches wide sewed in 
the seus under the arms, and tied in a flat bow 
behind; the front of the waist is given a boyish 
jacket effect by being nearly covered with a jacket 
of the material set in the shoulder, armhole, and 
under-arm seams, then opened down the middle 
to disclose a row of thickly set pearl buttons 
(small shirt buttons) on the waist. Hamburg 
edging two inches wide is put on the jacket down 
the fronts and along the edges; this is quite 
flat, with the scallops turned up. The skirt 
has two breadths of the material, with a hem 
four inches wide, and is long enough to reach half- 
way between the knees and the tops of the shoes 
—a good rule for the length of dresses of most 
children over three years of age. Short white 
socks are to be worn in midsummer, but at pre- 
sent black stockings are most used. Black or 
tan-colored kid buttoned shoes, 

Walking coats, twenty-two to twenty-four inch- 
es long, for the smallest boys, are of white diag- 
onal cloth, with round waist, box-pleated skirt, 
and round collar, fastened by large pearl buttons, 
and with white watered ribbon belt in front only, 
beginning with a bow on each side seam; other 
bows are on the throat and wrists, Their hats 
are white cloth toques, or Turkish crowns of light- 
colored cloth starting in a band of colored straw. 
In summer, walking coats are made of cordurette 
(the thick striped cotton) and of piqué. 

Boys of four to six years wear one-piece dresses 
of white or colored piqué, made with a kilt skirt, 
sewed to a piqué waist, pointed in front as a vest, 
with a piqué jacket set on, and turned back in 
revers at top. The back of the waist has box 
pleats (under which it is buttoned), and a belt two 
inches wide, and slightly curved, hides the join 
of the back and kilt; two button-holes on each 
end of the belt fasten to buttons set on the ends 
of the under-arm seams, Similar piqué dresses 
have the skirt in nine box pleats, and the front, 
instead of being a pointed vest, has a Louis Quinze 
blouse- vest set on in a full puff of white em- 
broidered lawn, with a row of insertion down the 
middle. Deep round collar and cuffs of all-over 
embroidery and edging. A buff piqué dress of 
two pieces has a kilt, with the silesia waist cov- 
ered in front, as a vest, with striped embroidered 
white muslin; then the jacket slopes away to 
show this, and its edge is cut up in eight battle- 
mented tabs that are finished with a white welting- 
cord. A row of closely set small pearl buttons 
trims each front edge of the jacket, the collar, 
and the cuffs. 

Woollen suits for these small boys are made 
of the striped brown and écru or blue and white 
twilled wools that have inch-wide plain bands 
near one selvage. The band is used as trim- 
ming down each side of the wide box pleat of 





the front of the kilt, and on revers turned back 
on the jacket. Vest of white pleated surah, with 
a lace jabot just below the throat. A dark green 
cashmere suit has wide white wool plaited gal- 
loon around the kilt, a pointed vest of green vel- 
vet, and a round white collar of sheer linen lawn 
doubled and feather-stitched. Sailor suits for 
such boys were noted in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXL, 
and are made of striped piqué, blue or white 
serge or flannel, seersucker, and striped ging- 
hams. Shirt-waists to wear with various kilt 
skirts are of large figured percales in side pleats, 
or else of box-pleated flannels—gray, blue, white, 
or plaided or striped. Blazers of striped flan- 
nels are also shown for very small boys to wear 
in the country, The popular outside garment to 
wear over kilt piqué dresses remains the navy 
blue reefing jacket, or pilot coat, or pea-jacket, 
with gilt buttons; a sailor cap will be worn to 
match, or else a straw sailor hat with higher 
crown, a stiff narrow brim, and band of wide 
striped ribbon. 

Boys of six years just putting on short trou- 
sers, also larger boys of ten or twelve years, wear 
Norfolk belted jackets of plaid, striped, and 
large-checked Cheviots for every day, avd also 
belted coats of fine dark corkscrew and diago- 
nals for best. The Cheviot Norfolks have two 
box pleats in front and two behind, are single- 
breasted, and have a notched collar like those 
of men’s morning coats. The buttons are horn, 
and the trousers reach just below the knees, with- 
out fulness. For the early spring, tan, tobacco 
brown, and éeru plaid Cheviots are shown, while 
for summer are white and pearl and cream 
grounds barred with brown, and mixtures of dull 
red and blue. The corkscrew suits are of dark 
brown, dahlia, blue, and green, with the coats 
laid in very narrow side pleats near the edge of 
the front, and finished with a cord of braid in 
true tailor fashion. Sailor suits for these boys 
have dark blue braid on the sailor collar of the 
blouse, instead of the showy white braid of last 
year; white flannel sailor suits are all white. 

Long overcoats for boys of four to six years 
are of striped or checked cloth in brown or gray 
shades, cut with a deep cape. Boys of nine to 
twelve years wear long sack overcoats, single- 
breasted, with a rolling collar, made of smooth 
light tan or drab cloth. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Reprern & Soxs; Arnoip, Constasir, & Co.; E. 
J. Denninc & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E, A. Mor- 
RISON; and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


GEORGE BaNncrort, the venerable historian, 
was « warm personal friend of the late Emperor 
of Germany, who gave him his portrait, painted 
in oil by BuLow, in 1874. The portrait hangs in 
the drawing-room of Mr. BANCROFT’S house in 
Washington, and bears in gilt letters in German 
text, on the frame, the inscription, “* WILLIAM 
the First, King of Prussia, Emperor of Germany, 
to GeorGe Bancrort, the friend of Prussia and 
Germany through the years 1867-1874.’ Stand- 
ing upon a cabinet under this portrait is a cup 
and saucer bearing the arms of Prince BISMARCK, 
a gift to Mr. BANCROFT from that mighty man. 

—Joun Bricut lives, when in the country, in 
a stately red brick house on the outskirts of 
Rochdale, Laneashire, called ‘One Ash.” A 
maid-servant answers the visitors’ bell, and a 
collie dog trots at her heels. In London Mr. 
BRIGHT occupies a house on Piccadilly, over- 
looking Green Park, right in among all the 
great houses of that great town. ‘The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
ROTHSCHILDS live within call. Mr. Briegut does 
not wear the regular Quaker dress, though he 
attends meetings, and occasionally preaches. He 
always appears in black broadcloth. A high 
old-fashioned collar encircles his neck, and is 
set off with a black silk tie. This style of dress 
is worn the year round, except when Mr. Bricutr 
goes fishing; then he gets himself up in true 
sportsman’s costume. 

—Mrs. ANASTASIA PARSELLS, of Pamrapo, New 
Jersey, has just celebrated her one hundred and 
second birthday. With so many centenarians 
cropping up all over the country, Mrs. PARSELLS 
might not call for particular attention if she 
had not been an eye-witness of the two most 
fumous funerals in the country—those of Gen- 
eral WASHINGTON and General Grant. She 
was very much displeased that that of the latter 
should have been so much more imposing than 
that of the Father of his Country. 

—The man who has charge of the Pelham 
Bridge, in Westchester County, New York, 
where the March storm was at its fiercest, is 
named Buizzanp. He has a wife, who of course 
bears his name. What better could Pelham 
Bridge have expected from the proximity of 
two BLizzarps? 

—During the strike of the Atchison engineers, 
Mrs. BenJaAMIN Horton mounted the cab of a 
Santa Fe engine, of which her husband was the 
engineer, and played the rdle of stoker. She 
was received at times with cheers and at times 
with jeers along the line, but she stood her 
ground pluckily and plied the shovel. 

—General Lew WaL.ace’s study in his home 
at Crawfordsville is not furnished and decorated 
in the latest modern style. It is a barren room, 
with no furniture in it but a table and a ehair. 
On this table are pen, ink, and paper, and a pile 
of books, most for reference, the others a copy 
of the New Testament, a life of Christ, and Jwan- 
hoe. When General WALLACE is at work, the 
door is closed; when work is over, it is opened 
for play. General WALLAce’s methods of writ- 
ing are different from those of most authors. 
Ben-Hur was tirst written on a slate, then on 
soft paper with a lead-pencil. The final copy 
was made on large unruled paper, in violet ink, 
and written in a copperplate hand that was as 
easy to read as print. When the weather per- 
mits, General WALLACE writes out-of-doors un- 
der the big trees that surround his house. 

—THEODORE STANTON, a journalist of Paris, 
has been at the pains to interview a number of 
the leading painters of that city to get their 
opinion of American art and art students. Ca- 
BANEL, BOUGUEREAU, BAKTHOLDI, BENJAMIN 
ConsTanT, BonnaT, HENNER, and others have 








expressed themselves in complimentary terms. 
M. CaBANEL, While he compliments the indus- 
try of the American students in his atelier, tinds 
that “tin the matter of elevation of mind they 
do not rise above the modern conceptions of 
art,’ which, according to his way of thinking, 
are “rather narrow, und naturally do not give 
promise of a great future for those who cling to 
them.” 

—In her last will and testament Miss Louisa 
M. ALcorr has directed that all manuscripts, in 
cluding letters from her, shall be burned unread, 
aud that “no use be made of them in any shupe 
or by any person.” The bulk of her property, 
which is largely in copyrights, goes to her sister 
und her sister’s children. 

—General SHERIDAN had four horses that he 
rode during the war. The most famous of these 
was Winchester—named in honor of the great 
ride—whose stuffed skin is among the most ad 
mired relics of the late war to be seen in the 
museum on Governor's Island, 

—HEnkyY IkvinG was tendered a reception by 
the Goethe Club of New York just before his 
return to England. Speeches were made by 
Panke GODWIN, president of the club, GeorGe 
WituiaM Curtis, und by Mr. IRVinG himself, in 
Which us nanny pleasant things were suid of Miss 
‘Terry as of the distinguished guest of the club. 

— The collection of Mr. W. HAMILTON GiBsON, 
the sule of which began March 26th, at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries, comprised in its 864 num- 
bers a marvellous Variely of deliheations of na- 
ture in all her moods, rendered hi water-color, 
vil, pustel, crayon, sepia, ludia-ink, pen and ink, 
charcoal, smoke, and alimust ¢ very medium chi- 
ployed by artists. His smoke pictures, compris- 
lnby storm und evening eth cls, were Inge blously 
produced vy the flame of a gus jet devised by 
uitmself for the purpose, Among the most in- 
teresting objects were the original drawings 
of the fine illustrations in the ** New South,” 
“Highways und Byways,” ‘* Pastoral Days,”’ 
**Nuture’s Serial Story,” ** Heart of the White 
Mountains,” ete., which, with a courtesy un- 
usual with publishers, were returned to him by 
HaAkPER & BROTHERS after the engravings were 
made, and Which were accompanied with first 
proots. 

—Alithough Mr. CHARLEs L. TirFany, the head 
of the house of TIFFANY & Co., now in his sev- 
enty-seventh veur, Was at his store bright and 
early on Blizzacd Monday, while many of his 
clerks stuid uway altogether, the whole busi- 
hess transacted by the great jewelry establish- 
ment on that day amounted to eighty cents. 
During the same day PARK & ‘TILFORD sold 
wore than ten thousand dollars’ worth of gro- 
ceries over their counter—a proot of the preater 
value of necessaries than luxuries in a storm. 

—Miss AUSTINE SNKAD, who for many years 
has been widely known as a faithful and inde- 
futigable sociely correspondent, under the name 
of ** Miss Grundy,” diced suddenly last week of 
pneumonia at her home in Washington. She 
belonged to a well-known Kentucky tamily, and 
was highly esteemed. ‘The description of the 
White House conservatories in the last number 
of the Bazar was trom her pen. 

—Mousieur Joseryu, Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT'S 
$10,000 ches, or ** Gastronomical Director,” as he 
preters to be called, is an advocate of small din- 
ners well cooked. He does not believe in au man 
gorging himself with a lot of made dishes, but 
thinks that he should satisly himself with the 
good things the market affords, prepared by an 
intelligent cook, But the question arises, must 
one pay $10,000 a year, wil a house to live in 
thrown in, for the services of an intelligent 
cook ? 

—The late Dr. ANNA KINGSFORD, of London, 
was u notable Woman in a profession composed 
of many notable women. After six years’ study 
in Paris she obtained her degree of M.D., and 
returned to England to practice medicine. She 
Was a great vegetarian and an ardent champion 
of the cause of anti-viviseclion. She was so 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the poet’s 
muxim, “never to link our pleasure or our 
pride with suffering of the meanest thing that 
lives,”? that she wore neither fur nor feathers. 
During her last illuess she wrote a letter to the 
press pleading the cause of the seal und other 
helpless creatures Who ure sluughlered every 
year for the sake of their tur, 

—Every one has read of boys who have gone 
to sea us stowaways, but it Is seldom that a wo- 
man distinguishes herself in that way. One hus 
doue so recently. Mrs. Erra WENDERLIN, aged 
fifty-two, who had been visiting the father-land, 
and had no money to return home to America, 
walked aboard a steamer and hid until she was 
far out at sea, und then she appeared among 
thie passengers and officers, to the astonishment 
of the former and the indignation ol the latter 

—The late Henny BerGu Was one of the most 
familiar figures at theatrical “first nights.” bis 
sunken eyes and melancholy expression, how- 
ever, did not harmonize with the scene, partic- 
ularly if the play was a comedy. Mr. BexGs al- 
ways dressed in a style peculiar to himself, and 
he never even varied the manner of brushing his 
hair, Which was cut so that he could wear a gen- 
erous lock over either ear, No whiskers cover 
ed his sunken cheeks, Lhough an iron yruy Ditis- 
tache covered his upper lip. lle wore a rather 
long-skirted frock-cout, and an old-fashioned 
neck-searf ticd in an elaborate knot, and lieid 
together with a handsome pin. The long fore 
finger of his right hand—that warning finger so 
often raised in the cause of suffering brutes— 
held a seal ring of antique design. Everything 
about Mr. BerGu suggested a gentleman of the 
old school, from the pin in his scarf to the 
Straight-rimmed beaver lat. 

—HELEN KELLER, the eight-year-old daugh- 
ter of Captain Keven, of Tuscumbia, Alabama, 
lost all her senses except that of touch by an 
illness contracted when she was nineteen 
mouths old. Her futher wrote recently to Mr, 
ANAGNOS, Of the Institute for the Blind, at Bos- 
ton, to know if there was any one there who 
could teach his child as LAuKkA BRIDGMAN had 
been taught. Miss ANNIE M. SULLIVAN thought 
that with a certain amount of preparation she 
would be able to undeitake the cause. She stud- 
ied Dr. Howe's methods with great cure and in- 
telligence, and then started for the South. In 
twenty-five days she had taught the child su 
well that she could write a letter that many 
children of her age blessed with all their facul- 
ties might envy. Miss SULLIVAN says that she 
never saw s0 bright a child or one so thirsty for 
knowledge, and yet all her information must be 
acquired through her finger-tips, as she can nei- 
ther speak, hear, nor see, 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Srircn Borner ror Apron, Fia. 2. 
Key to Symbols: @ Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; & Dark Red; © Light 
Red; @ Olive; ® Yellow; ' Ground. 


Sewing Aprons. 
Figs. 1-4. 

THE apron shown in 
Fig. 1 is made of white 
China silk or of cream 
pongee. A piece twen- 
ty inches square is used 
to make it; the lower 
edge is sloped to make 
it an inch shorter at 
the sides than at the 
middle. A box-pleated 
frill of four-inch Valen- 
ciennes lace is set 
across the bottom, 
headed by a band of 
folds of the apron ma- 
terial, which is crossed 
at intervals by diagonal 
bands of figured white 
ribbon. The top is 
pleated into a space of 
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CoLLAR WITH PLASTRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


EMBROIDERED Mono- 
GRaM.—S. B. 


ten inches, and trimmed with a-point 
of the ribbon; the edge is finished 
with a narrow facing, and ribbon 
strings are set at the corners and tied 
at one side, The pocket has a point- 
ed foundation six inches wide and 
seven deep, which is covered with 
folds and a ribbon band. 

The apron Fig. 2 is red, and can he 
made of either cashmere or satteen. 
It is twenty-two inches wide by twen- 
ty-eight deep, and has a hem two 
inches and a half wide at the bottom. 
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Monoeram.—H. A.—Cross Srircu. 


Above the hem is a broad band of 
cross stitch embroidery, of which the 
working pattern is given in Fig. 3; it 
is worked with filoselle silk of the col- 
ors indicated in the key on a band of 
white Java canvas. The top of the 
apron is gathered into a space of eleven 
inches, and bound with a band of Java 
canvas an inch wide and a little longer 
than the apron at the sides. The band 











Cross Stircn Borper ror Linen Emsrorpery. 
Key to Symbols: ® Red; & Blue; ' Ground. 


Tintoretto’s 
Daughter. 
ROM her earliest 
years, Marietta Ro- 
busti was the beloved 
and constant companion 
of her gifted father; 
she watched him at his 
work, whether it were 
modelling or studying 
antique statues, her 
whole soul absorbed in 
the fascinating occupa- 
tion; for, underlying 
all, an individual yet 
undeveloped power was 
yearning for growth; 
her eyes kindled when 
Titian’s marvellous col- 
oring was the subject 
of Tintoretto’s grave 
and earnest attention ; 


























CoLLaR with Janor, 
For description see Supplement. 


Priastron or Crépe DE Caine anp GuipurE Emproipery. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 55. 
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kig. 4.—Cross Sritco Banp 

ror Apron, Fia. 2. E M . 

y ‘RED MONOGRAM. 

Key to Symbols: 8 Dark Blue; MBROIDE RED MonoGram 
G Dark Red; ® Yellow; § Ground. P. &. 


Borper For LINEN EMBROIDERY. 
Cross anp Hotpein Sritcn. 
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Fig. 2—Srwine Apron with Cross 
Srrrcu Emprowwery.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 


every touch of the brush, every phase 
of feeling lighting the father’s face, 
was intensely noted, and such was the 
maiden’s keenness of observation that 
“she learned his secret of giving pro- 
portion and unity to many figures, and 
the difficult art of foreshortening.” 
All his magic touches were reproduced 
by the child artist with wondrous grace, 
and after successful copies from his 
easel, she was wont to cry out, in 
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Moxocram.—E. H.—Cross Sritcn. 


joyfulness of spirit, “I too am an 
artist!” Penile 

Her efforts at portrait-painting were 
eminently successful; her first, the 
portrait of Marco dei Vescovi, was 
much admired, especially the beard, 
and it was said of her that “she had 
equalled her father.” No praise could 
so effectually have touched his tender 





' . t _ the Fig. 1.—Sprine Overcoat ror Bory ‘Fig. 2.—Frock ror CuiLp From 1 Fig. 3.—Croak For Girt From 8 heart. It became the fashion for the 
is embroidered in cross stitch in the rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. To 2 YEARS OLD. ro 10 Years oLp. aristocracy of Venice to sit to this 
—- dag Fig. 4. Wide strings For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- young girl. Jacopo Strada, antiquary 
of the material are sewed to the band. plement, No. IIL, 


igs. 19-29. plement, No. IL., Figs. 14-18. plement, No. VIL, Figa. 38-45. to the Emperor Maximilian, was paint- 
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ed by her, and then presented by 
Strada to his imperial master; this, 
and a picture Marietta had painted of 
herself, settled the question of her 
talent and popularity. The Emperor 
invited her to be the artist of his 
court, and other crowned heads honor- 
ed her in the same way; but, loving 
her father more than fame, she would 
not leave Venice. 

Later she married, and with her hus- 
band dwelt under Tintoretto’s roof. 
Marietta Robusti was a highly accom- 
plished musician, and possessed an ex- 
tremely sweet and flexible voice. She 
died at the age of thirty. 





FOR THE STERNER SEX. 
\ HEN you are tired from contin- 

ued brain-work, try sociability, 
which calls for cheerful interest in 
others, and drives away for a time 






Figuxrep Woo. anp VELVET MantLe.— Back. 
[For Front, see First Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 32-37. 


perplexing thought. To 
secure an erect carriage, 
draw in your chin and 
throw your shoulders 
back. Do not allow 
yourself to go along the 
street with your eyes 
east down and your 
head pushed forward. 
Also avoid excessive 
swinging of the arms or 
swaying of the shoul- 
ders. 

If you dislike the 
least suspicion of soil or 
shininess on your coat 
collar or sleeves, devote 
a minute or two once or 
twice a week to spon- 
ging them off with the 
following fluid, which 
any druggist will pre- 
pare: one ounce of 
ammonia, one ounce of 
alcohol, one ounce of 
ether, one quart of wa- 
ter. 

The annoying squeak 
may be stopped in boots 
or shoes by boring two 
or three small holes be- 
tween the toe and in- 
step, and just deep 
enough to reach through 
the lower sole; fill each 
hole with oil, and repeat 
as long as the oil is ab- 
sorbed. 

When you have the 
ill luck to tear the last 
pair of gloves you have suited to the occasion, just as the oc- 
casion is at hand, you can repair the damage by placing a bit 
of court-plaster under the rent on the inside of the glove. A 
small snag or tear in coat or trousers can be mended in like 
manner, and it will show less than if repaired by the tailor. 

When obliged to sew on your own buttons, the unfortunate 
occasions can be made less frequent if, before fastening off 
the thread on the wrong side, you pass the needle through to 
the right side, close to the button, and before cutting off the 
thread wind it closely around a number of times between cloth 
and button. 

If you have a shoe which presses uncomfortably on any part 
of the foot, you can easily remedy it by placing for a moment or 
two a cloth dampened with hot water over the place while the 
shoe is on the foot. 

When not in use, keep your umbrella unstrapped, and when 
wet, place the handle downward to dry. It will last much longer. 

The boots used for hunting and fishing may be made water- 
proof by rubbing into them a mixture composed of four ounces 
of lard and one of resin; both boots and mixture must be 
warm. 

When a meerschaum pipe needs cleaning, you will find no- 
thing better for the purpose than cold coffee. Either let it 
stand in the bowl for a short time and then pour off, or draw 
it back and forth through the stem once or twice. 

Do not smoke and read at the same time, if you have any re- 
gard for your eyes, The cloud of smoke you are puffing so luxu.- 
riously from pipe or cigar is making double work for your eyes, 


Parasor 













BENGALINE AND Srripep Woon Cos- 
TtuME.—Back.—| For Front, see 
Page 245.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XL, Figs, 56-64. 
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Fig. 1.—Lirtite Grrew’s Cap. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 53 and 54. 


Sprine CLoak. 
For description see Supplement. 


Parasol 





Fig. 2.—Lirrie Girw’s Car. 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No. 1V., Figs. 23 and 24. 


AND UMBRELLA 


HANDLES. 





Chilblains can be cured by using 
the following mixture: one part of 
turpentine to three of beef gall; 
shake well before using, and ay 
freely. ; 






ply 


If you have a memento of a pair 
of ill-fitting shoes in the shape of a 
bunion, you will find that the above 
mixture is equally good in this case. 
A second remedy is sweet-oil and 
saltpetre. To two ounces of sweet 
oil add as much saltpetre as it will 
dissolve; apply several times a day. 

To increase the width of your 
chest, devote ten minutes each morn- 
ing and evening to the following 
simple exercise 


Stand erect, shoul- 


ders back, arms hanging straight, 
with backs of hands together. Raise 
your arms directly in front of you, 
holding them straight; without 


bending at elbows, keep your hands 


Curckep CLora RaGtax.—Back.—[For 
Front, see First Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, V., Figs. 25-31. 


together until they are 
above your head; then 
let them separate, and 
keeping them as far 
back as you can, bring 
them down in front of 
you, makin 


As you raise your arms 


g a circle, 


draw in a deep breath, 
and let it out as the 
arms come Into posi 
tion in front of you, 


xv rising oh your 


tiptoes two Oo Liree 
times a day you will 
greatly strengthet the 
muscles of the leg and 


increase its size 

To get rid of the 
unpleasant odor left 
on the 


Smokin 


breath after 


g, a wash with 
which to rinse out the 


mouth may be made 





OllOWS: a solution 
of chloride of lime, 
with an equal measure 
of rectified spirits, 


with one-lalf its mea 
sure of rose - water. 


This should only be 








1 occasionally, and 





af the mouth 
sl rinsed with 

CasHMERE AND BenGatine Costume co 
Back.—[ For Front, see Page 245.) the un 
For diagram and description see sightly cigarette stains 
Supplement. may be removed from 


he fingers by the use 
of a slice of lemon. If your hands have become hard and cal- 
loused, treat them with pumice-stone and lemon. When doing 
rough, hard work, wear gloves, and do not let false pride pre- 
vent. 

To avoid complete baldness, do not fly to a restorative at the 
first sign of the hair thinning out. It will do more injury 
than good. Avoid wearing a hat when in-doors. Keep the 
scalp clean, and brush the hair until the scalp glows several 
times a day. 

If you are much given to sports which call you on the water 
or expose you to the heat of the sun, commit to memory and 
make yourself familiar with the rules for resuscitating a person 
who has been in the water, and know what to do in case a per- 
son is overcome by the heat or sunstroke. As you can only prac 
tise on your friends, it will be a bit of wisdom on your part to 
see that they are similarly informed, in order that they may give 
you aid in case you need their good offices. 

Should you find that you are growing just a little too stout, 
eschew all foods containing sugar or starch, and use all liquids 
sparingly. Exercise must on no account be omitted, and the 
morning nap must become a forgotten luxury, 





CHEAP FOOD AND WHOLESOME. 


\ HEN the question of the table provision comes to be 
balanced by the capabilities of a limited income, it is a 
puzzle to many heads of families as to what it is on which the 
very much poorer families than their own subsist, the families 
of laborers at a dollar and a dollar and a half a day, growing 
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muscular and retaining health. They must have 
meats in order to have their robust vigor, and 
what meats are there, they ask, but those which 
take so much out of their own purses that if the 
poor had them there would be no money left of 
their wages for rent or coal or clothes, and that 
even these the means of the poor could not com- 
pass. And yet the food of the poor does not 
differ so much in name as in quality from that of 
those spending more. When they have beef, it is 
the lean neck, the heart, the ox-tail and the 
hock for broth, seldom so rich or costly a steak 
even as the rump; they vary it with fried liver ; 
they make an excellent hash with all sorts of 
cheap vegetables; they make a good dinner on a 
bit of beeon boiled with greens, another on ten 
cents’ worth of clams, and they are ruddy and 
hearty on corned-beef at six and eight cents a 
pound, which article, indeed, so far as butcher's 
meat is in question, makes the chief of their diet 
the year round, and which, contrary to all theory, 
has been found by them to be both nourishing 
and strengthenitig. Not only these, but many an- 
other bit of inexpensive provision ekes out their 
daily fare, which many a better equipped mar- 
keter might find profit in consulting 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 
By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avtnor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowinea tar Winn,” 
“Jone Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” rto 





BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HIS FATE. 

fy next day Anthony prepared to go to Les 

Saules, as agreed on. Mrs. Aspline had evi- 
dently forgotten the engagement, for she proposed 
that her guest should drive with her and Anne 
to see the Fairy Howk, which was one of the 
‘points’ of the place, and which would be so 
lovely to-day! There had been a two days’ sharp 
frost, and the icicles would be now beautiful— 
really something worth seeing. 

“You will come, of course %” she said, with a 
flushed face and a rather quick voice. 

“Where is your Howk ?” asked Anthony. “In 
what direction ?” 

“Through Kingshouse, and on the Lancaster 
Road.” 

“ Anywhere near Les Saules 2” 

“Les Saunles!” Mrs, Aspline spoke in a tone 
of surprise. “Oh dear no! What have we to 
do with Les Saules ?” 

“Well, I have, if vou have not,” he returned. 
“Tam going to see Mrs. Clanricarde to-day.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs, Aspline, crisping her lips. 
“So you persist, do you ?” 

Persist in keeping an appointment?” he 
laughed. ‘ Why, of course I do.” 

“Then vow il repent it,” said Mrs, Aspline, 
turning coldly away, as one turns from a son of 
perdition finally abandoned to his evil ways. 

It was all very inexplicable to Anthony, and he 
exhausted conjecture in vain. He finally came 
to the conclusion that the vivacious half-foreign- 
looking woman was a runaway wife, whose little 
slip society had agreed to condone in a half- 
hearted way—strict sisters, like that virtuous and 
astute Cookey, holding aloof no matter who drew 
near. He was sorry to offend his hostess, but an 
engagement is an engagement; and Anthony was 
not the man to allow his actions to be influenced 
by any one, man or woman, and woman no more 
than man. He would do what he had under- 
taken to do, and make it all right with the As- 
plines when he came home. He would thus sit 
on the two stools of tradition, and not come to 
the ground. He would hold with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, and have the good of both 
runs. He would have a pleasant talk with that 
entertaining lady, who might almost have been a 
Bostonian; and he did not see what harm could 
come of it, nor why his old friend should “ r’ar.” 
He was not going to make love to her, nor carry 
her off vi et armis from her good-looking husband 
with the weak chin and fatuous smile; and he 
could not for the life of him see any valid objec- 
tion to the arrangement, turn it which way he 
would. Meanwhile he would go round by the 
Dower House, and see that dear Delight, whose 
presence always brought him the sense of spirit- 
ual harmony and mental rest. He had more faith 
in her common-sense than in that of his older 
friend. Perhaps through her he should come to 
the heart of the mystery in re the Clanricardes, 
and get an insight into causes hidden from him 
now, ne 

But Lady Elizabeth could not help him. All 
she could give him was the rather bald bit of in- 
formation, “ They do not like each other.” 

“But why?” asked Anthony, who knew the 
fact and wanted the reason. 

“I do not know, except that Mrs. Clanricarde 
did not call on the Asplines when they came,” 
she answered. 

“ But why ?” he asked again. 

“ Mrs. Clanricarde is very proud, and has great 
ideas of birth and all that,” said Lady Elizabeth, 
reluctantly. 

She did not like to allude to Mrs. Aspline’s 
industrial origin to her friend and guest. 

“ Because she was once a cook ?” said Anthony, 
bluntly, eutting the Gordian knot with one blow. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the answer. 

The Americanized Englishman laughed. 

“Good God!” he said, with that kind of mirth 
which has in it more gall than honey. “ As if it 
signifies a red cent whether she were a cook or not, 
if she knows how to behave herself, and bore 
a good character before and after! I should have 
thought that lady—Mrs. Clanricarde—had more 


* Begun in Hazrzn’s Bazaz No. 2, Vol. XXI. ba 














sense than to stumble into this hole. Also,” he 
added, looking at Lady Elizabeth, with eyes as 
soft as satin, “I should have thought that what 
Lady Elizabeth Inchbold patronized might pass 
muster with all the world besides in Kings- 
house.” 

Lady Elizabeth smiled with the pretty faint 
embarrassment she so often showed when with 
Anthony Harford. Flattery, which from any one 
else was especially displeasing to her, from him 
was delightful. Yet she never knew whether to 
accept it in silence or to disclaim it as undue. 
Had it come from any one else she would have 
shown that she disliked it. From Mr. Harford it 
was different, He was not quite an Englishman 
now, and we owe more consideration to quasi-for- 
eigners than to our very own unadulterated ; and 
he was more sensitive than most people, and bore 
more uneasily with check or rebuke. Hence she 
let the compliment slide; and Anthony thought 
how sweet she looked when she dropped her eyes 
like that, and the color mounted over her blush- 
rose face just enough to swear by. How sweet 
she was altogether! He was conscious that he 
was steadily drifting—not swiftly—not over rap- 
ids and cataracts with a swirl and rush—but 
slowly and quietly—drifting almost lazily, like 
a leaf on a summer stream—to the broad still 
haven of assured happiness and confessed love. 
But he would do nothing rash. He would be 
sure of her mind before he showed his own. He 
was not the man to brook a refusal, and he had 
learned caution before making big bets. 

“But there is nothing against either the one 
or the other?” he asked again. “ My old friend 
Mrs. Aspline, I know, always conducted herself 
like a lamb. Has Mrs. Clanricarde as clean a 
record ?” 

“ Quite,” was the answer. “It is only a per- 
sonal feeling. Perhaps, as mothers, they are 
mutually jealous of their daughters.” 

“Daughters? Has Mrs. Clanricarde a daugh- 
ter?” 

“Yes; Estelle; a very pretty girl, and a very 
dear one.” 

Lady Elizabeth spoke warmly. She dearly 
loved Estelle—and she pitied her as much as she 
loved—which gave a certain flavor of tenderness 
exquisitely charming. 

““Why did she not come here yesterday ?” was 
Anthony’s next query. 

“She is not very well,” answered Lady Eliza- 
beth. She did not say, “‘She is broken-hearted 
because her lover has gone away.” 

“Oh! now I see it all,” cried Anthony, with 
sudden illumination. “ Why, of course. How 
dense of me not to have seen it before! Jealousy. 
There it is. Well! you women do beat creation 
for that!” he added, “ You are jealous among 
yourselves, and that’s a fact! We men are no- 
where compared to you.” 

“T think you do pretty well, however, in that 
line,’ was Lady Elizabeth’s laughing reply; but 
Anthony, with emphasis, repeated his assevera- 
tion, and declared that women were the most 
jealous beings on earth, and beat all creation 
hollow, let what else would make the running. 

Then he rose to leave, and holding Lady Eliza- 
beth’s hand just a moment longer than necessary, 
he said, looking at her again with his satiny eves, 
“But you are above that trash, I am sure! I 
should as soon expect lightning from a rainbow 
as jealousy from Lady Elizabeth !” 

“] hope I should never be so poor-hearted or 
mean-spirited,” was her answer, made gravely 
and with earnestness. 

“The loveliest lady in England!” was Antho- 
ny’s unspoken thought, repeated two or three 
times, as he went on his way to Les Saules—* just 
the loveliest! She has a heart as pure as crystal 
and a mind as bright as silver. I wonder if she 
could ever be brought to love me? She is worth 
trying for. With such a wife as that all my un- 
rest would be over—al!l my fever would be quiet- 
ed. I should turn then to the real country gentle- 
man’s life,and be a model landlord and a just 
magistrate. She would help one to be good. She 
is goodness herself incarnate. No man could be 
aught but his best self when with her; and her 
love would honor the proudest and add lustre to 
the best. If she could be brought to really love 
me? Does she in any degree already? Some- 
times I think she does, agid then—I would not 
like to bet on it! She is so sweet and gentle to 
every one; but she does not change color so 
often to any one else as she does with me. I 
wonder !—or am I a darned fool ?” 

And as he thought this last phrase, he turned 
into the gate of Les Saules, and soon found him- 
self in the room where Mrs. Clanricarde was 
alone. 

She received him graciously, with just that 
amount of cordiality which keeps on the right 
side of gush, and is as far from niggardliness as 
from excess. She said she was glad to see him, 
and she did not ask after his hostesses. Shespoke 
of the pleasant dinner they had had yesterday 
evening, and called Lady Elizabeth a dear soul. 
She greatly lamented her want of practicality— 
or, rather, her regret was as a fringe to her ad- 
miration, for she first praised her for her good- 
ness, and then added the deprecating addenda, as 
one who should remark on the rather rumpled 
condition of a shining garment, and the slightly 
tattered state of a phoenix’s tail feathers. The 
shining garment was a fact, and the phoenix was 
a fact; and the rumpled condition of the one, 
and the tattered state of the other, did not lessen 
the essential value of either. All the same—she 
lamented. 

“In what way is she unpractical ?” asked An- 
thony, feeling as if his lance were in rest and the 
bugle had sounded. 

“She is too good,” returned Mrs. Clanricarde, 
with a soft smile. “As if any one can be too 
good! I suppose I ought to say that we are all 
too bad for her.” She said this with the nicest 
little air of apology and self-acensation. She 
was really a wonderfully charming woman! 








“To be too good is not a very general fault,” 
said Anthony, answering her smile. “For me, I 
think Lady Elizabeth just perfect.” 

“She is indeed delightful,” returned Mrs, Clan- 
ricarde. “It is a pity she belongs to such a 
family.” 

“ What of them ?” he asked, gravely. 

“Do you not know ?—there is madness among 
them,” she answered. “Some of them are now, 
I believe, in a lunatic asylum, It is that which 
makes me regret the dear love’s decided eecen- 
tricity as I do. If her family history was not 
darkened by this terrible scourge, she might be 
as odd as she liked, and one would only love her 
all the more, and say it was her way, and, being 
hers, beautiful! But now come and look at my 
curios, Mr. Harford. I have really a very nota- 
ble collection.” 

She had, however, taken the heart out of him 
for the moment, and he could think of nothing 
but the terrible shadow on the path of his sweet 
friend, And for a while Mrs. Clanricarde thought 
she had made a mistake, and done more harm 
than good by her false information. She re- 
covered her lost ground with infinite pains, and 
only after a time. Her vivacity was infectious, 
and Anthony could not resist the contagion. He 
handled her queer little squat figures and dis- 
located monsters with wry necks and shaven 
heads, pronounced them interesting, and thought 
them hideous. He looked at her photographs of 
places and pictures, and thought that the ruins 
would be better for the builder and the figures 
greatly improved if put into better drawing. He 
criticised the early Italian artists and the Byzan- 
tine mosaics, like the rank outsider and Philis- 
tine he was; and he forgot that westheticism 
was a cult as dear to its votaries as any religion 
ever promulgated. He made Mrs. Clanricarde 
think him an Orson and a boor, intellectually 
taken; but he made her resolve on her plan of 
campaign, with even more and more determina- 
tion. She was not sure that she should succeed, 
but she would make a bold stroke for it; and 
Lady Elizabeth must be put out of court. 

Then, as Anthony, having exhausted the out- 
side world as represented here in the drawing- 
room at Les Saules, was beginning to take leave, 
she stopped him by saying, as a kind of after- 
thought—a kind of minor and even minimus at- 
traction—** Oh, by-the-way, I must introduce you 
to my daughter before you go. She is upstairs, 
painting. She is so fond of art!—and is really 
not a very despicable artist; at least, naturally, 
I think so.” 

“Oh yes! your daughter. I should like to see 
Miss Clanricarde,” said Anthony, who had for- 
gotten her existence. 

Mrs. Clanricarde rang the bell and asked the 
servant to beg Miss Clanricarde to come down. 
She spoke smoothly and gently, as one who 
speaks of a creature infinitely beloved; seeming 
to linger on the name with delicious tenderness. 
She was standing near the door, and Anthony did 
not hear her rapid whisper to the maid: “ Do 
not say that any one is here.” He only heard 
the indescribable accent of affection—affection 
mingled with the loveliest courtesy. 

“That is the way a mother should speak,” he 
thought to himself; and for the sake of this ma- 
ternal sweetness he forgave the vivacious French 
woman her unwelcome news about Lady Eliza- 
beth. 

In a few minutes the door-handle turned and 
the door opened. Framed as in a _picture— 
checked by the momentary surprise of finding a 
stranger where she expected to see only her mo- 
ther—Anthony saw a tall dark-haired girl, with 
soft brown eyes and a pale flower-like face, 
dressed in a quaintly fashioned gown of clinging 
material and indeterminate color—neither blue 
nor green, but between both; a girl whose beau- 
ty was great, but whose charm was greater—that 
subtle, nameless charm which belongs to the 
fated and fateful women of men’s passion and 
destruction; the charm which Helen and Cleo- 
patra and Mary Stuart had to their sorrow, and 
the sorrow of those who loved them. Her eyes 
were worlds in which the soul was lost. Her 
smile was a net wherein the senses were entan- 
gled. Her dark and curling hair was like the 
perfumed tendrils of a dusky vine. Her lithe 
and graceful figure had in it the sense of melody 
and rhythmic harmonies in every line and every 
gesture. She stood there as she might have 
been the blessed damozel against the golden bar 
of heaven; and Anthony caught his breath as at 
a vision seen in the twilight. He felt as if the 
whole meaning of his life had suddenly been 
made clear, as if he had looked into a magic 
crystal and seen the hidden secrets of fate and 
the future. A fire seemed to run through his 
veins, and there broke out in him that wild fever 
which gives a man twice the power he had be- 
fore. He knew that he had looked into the face 
of his fate, and seen the angel who was to lead 
him to his bliss or his despair. All the loves 
and fancies of his past years shrivelled up before 
this wonderful revelation as the leaves of a for- 
est when the simoom passes over them. A swift 
rush of thought brought the image of Lady Eliz- 
abeth before him, ard it seemed to him as if she 
were the moon when the morning sun has risen, 
She passed into a kind of vaporous and lovely 
unsubstantiality, while here he was in the pre- 
sence of the true and only one. 

In the brief moment while Estelle stood there 
and he looked at her, he seemed to live vears, 
and to go through the experience of a lifetime. 
Something woke up in him that had been dor- 
mant for all his life, and he came suddenly to 
the possession as of another sense, to the full in- 
heritance of his soul. Then the spell shifted, it 
did not break, as Estelle, letting the door fall 
from her hand, came slowly into the room and 
was formally introduced. And Anthony, who 
had adopted the American habit of shaking 
hands on an introduction, was afflicted with a 
sudden, and to himself an incomprehensible shy- 








ness, and felt as if he dared not touch that long 
white graceful hand, no more than an ordinary 
knight dared have touched the San Graal had he 
seen it. 

After this he lost count of time. He could 
never remember how long he staid, nor how he 
tore himself away. He only knew that he found 
himself at last at Hindfleet, in his heart, as it 
were, a bird singing, a fountain playing, a garden 
blooming, and the dull winter evening changed 
to an infinite glory of great gladness which yet 
was akin to tears. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE KINGSHOUSE ARMS. 


Tuk position was undoubtedly awkward. An- 
thony Harford was the guest of Mrs. Aspline, 
who hated the Clanricardes, and irresistibly at- 
tracted by tne Clanricardes, who did not visit the 
Asplines, What was to be done? There is a 
certain honor to be observed in small things as 
in darge, and it savors of treachery and disloyalty 
to make a friend’s house the point of depariure 
for negotiations with his enemy, 

At first, after he came back from Les Saules, 
and while his whole being was full of that new 
charm—like music still vibrating in the air—he 
had done his best to bring about some kind of 
better feeling on the part of that usually good- 
natured Cookey, that naturally gentle, because 
phlegmatic, Anne. But he found them obdurate. 
Their pride had been wounded; their social in- 
terests had been damaged by the French woman’s 
pronounced disdain; and feelings are like every- 
thing else—the longer they have lived the tough- 
er and harder they become, till time does his in- 
evitable work, when they fall into dust and no- 
thingness under his hand. 

Here, then, was the awkwardness of the posi 
tion, Anthony would not leave Kingshouse just 
yet, and he could not stay at Hindfleet if he in- 
tended to improve his acquaintance with the 
Clanricardes, as he certainly would, For what 
else should he remain here at all? Even Lady 
Elizabeth, sweet as she was and delightful as he 
had found her—just on the brink, too, as he had 
been; just on the brink, looking for her face 
in the magic fountain—even she could not have 
kept him; nor could her people, nor could his 
present hostess. But that tall dark-haired girl, 
with her fated charm—ah! that was another 
matter. To see her again and often—to get to 
know her and to prove her—to win her to him 
self, and wear her on his heart for all his life, 
as his flower of love and the jewel of his treasury 
—yves, for Estelle he must stay and could not go. 
And yet he could not stay at Hindfleet. 

Wherefore, making so far a clean breast of it, 
he told Mrs. Aspline what was on his mind as rela- 
ting to her and“ those people at Lissols,” as she 
called them; and how impossible he felt it to 
accept her hospitality while using his time in 
visiting a house which was shut against her, and 
which now she would not visit were it opened 
to her. 

“T am sorry for you, Anthony,” said Mrs. 
Aspline, flushing a violent crimson passing into 
purple. “ You are not the first man that manwu- 
vring old cat has caught, and you will not be 
the last. I thought you had more sense. You 
are old enough, I am sure!” 

“Old enough to know my own mind?” said 
Anthony, gravely. “I hope so.” 

“When you say the Clanricardes, you mean 
Miss,” continued Mrs. Aspline. ‘I do not sup- 
pose you care much for that fool of a man who 
is next thing to a natural, or for Mrs, Clanricarde 
either, with her pride and her finery. At her age 
dressing as she does to look like a picture! I 
have no patience with such vanity! It is not 
decent; and so I tell you.” 

Anthony was silent. It did not come into the 
programme of his duty, as he conceived it, to de- 
fend Mrs. Clanricarde’s millinery; but he thought 
again, as so often before, “ What queer cusses 
women are when they come to loggerheads 
among themselves !”’ 

“Take our advice,” said Anne, putting on a 
little maternal air that was both becoming and 
entertaining; “go home to Thrift, and keep out 
of danger. You will repent it if you stay here. 
We know all about these people better than you 
do.” 

“Ido not suppose there is much harm to know 
of them,” said Anthony, even graver than before. 

“ Well, I don’t know what you call harm,” said 
Mrs. Aspline. “If right and left, and Tom, 
Dick, and Harry’s no harm, then there is none, I 
suppose. But I know I would have been sorry 
enough if any daughter of mine had been hawked 
about all over the place, as Mrs. Clanricarde has 
hawked hers !” 

Anthony’s bronzed face became strangely livid, 
as well as stern. It seemed to suddenly set like 
so much metal, and to become rigid like death. 

“T reckon there’s not much chance of hawking 
any girl about in such a God-forsaken old place 
as this,” he said, with forced quietness, 

“ Then isn’t there just!” returned Mrs. Aspline. 
“ First that Mr. Charles Osborne, who has a cough 
like a church-yard, and not a penny-piece to bless 
himself with; and then that moon-calf up at 
Redhill yonder, that Caleb Stagg, that I declare 
I would not touch with the end of a mop-stick. 
That woman there flung her daughter at these 
two, and would have given her ears tor either. 
The wav she went after that young Stagg was 
what I calla disgrace. And all the world knows 
it as well as I.” 

Anthony drew his lips close together, as people 
do when they are deeply moved, and yet wish to 
keep their self-command. Could he have ever 
liked this woman—this vulgar traducer of that 
exquisite vision? Mrs. Aspline took a new face 
and form and meaning for him. She was no 
longer the kind old Cookey of his boyish days, 
still less the improved, hospitable, almost lady- 
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like woman of this latter time. She was a vul- 
gar scold, and his heart sickened against her. 

She saw that she had made a mistake. 

“Well, there! Iam wrong to put myself about 
like this,” she said, with a forced laugh. “ You 
are old enough to know your own mind, as you 
say, Anthony, and you have seen enough of the 
world by now to find your own way about. And 
I dare say I am prejudiced against this Mrs, Clan- 
ricarde and all her kith and kin. They have not 
been over-civil to Anne and me, and naturally we 
resent being treated like dirt under their feet. 
But it’s all right, I dare say, and you are your 
own master, So let us say no more about it, and 
I’m sorry I spoke.” 

“Tt is as well to know all sides,” said Anthony, 
speaking with difficulty. ‘ They stoned the saints 
once on a time, and they keep up the practice 
yet.” 

Mrs. Aspline flushed again, as before; Anne 

bit her lips; but both kept silent, and chewed the 
bitter cud with decorous resignation. It seemed 
little less than blasphemy to compare the Clanri- 
cardes—Estelle or her mother—to saints; but 
Anthony Harford was—well, he was a Harford, 
and the Harford mouth was hard. It would take 
a stronger hand than either Anne’s or her mo- 
ther’s to rein in this latest runaway if he chose 
to go to destruction. So they felt, and on this 
they acted, and shut down the Pandora’s box of 
ill words and ill feeling before reconciliation had 
taken flight with the rest. But Anthony’s heart 
was still sick and sore, and his spirit revolted 
against his former flowery fetters. 
“T reekon,” he said, after a moment’s pause, 
“JT shall be doing the square thing if I clear out 
of this and make new tracks. As Iam going to 
see for myself what these ladies are like, and 
ulate to be pretty near half my time at Les 
Saules, it will be better for us all if I take rooms 
at the hotel, where I shall offend no one, and be 
in no one’s way.” 





“ That, of course, is as you like yourself,” said 
Mrs. Aspline, with the dignity of displeasure. 
“You are not in our way here, Anthony, and I 
hope we have not shown that you were I hope 
we have made you comfortable, and let you see 
that you were welcome. We have done our best,”’ 

Here the poor dear woman’s voice a little broke, 
and her eves grew red. The rain threatened af- 
ter the thunder had growled. 

“You have been just as kind as ever you could 
be,” said Anthony. ‘“ There’s nothing to be said 
on that, and I’m ever so much grateful to you, 
But I reckon it will be squarest to clear out now, 
and most likely to keep us good friends.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Aspline, curiously 
lachrymose and indignant at one and the same 
time. 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Anne. 

Vexed to see her mother so moved, she took a 
tone as hard and cold as an iron rod, as acid as 
so much lemon juice. For all her vague dreams, 
she had not dreamed herself in love with Antho- 
ny Harford. It was doubtful, indeed, if she could 
ever love any one but the unsubstantial figures 
which her faney projected on the sereen, and 
which had nothing to do with life at all. Be 
that as it may, this handsome Huron—this mild- 
mannered, grave, and thoughtful corsair—remain- 
ed where he was; or rather his shadow had pass- 
ed into the darkness of the night, and of the sub- 
stance she made no account. 

“Then that is all fixed and straightened out,” 
said Anthony, with a sense of relief. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs, Aspline; and “ Certain- 
ly,” echoed Anne. 

Which ended the matter and clamped the prop- 
osition into its final affirmative. So that night 
saw Anthony Harford installed at the Kingshouse 
Arms, where he intended to remain for at least 
some weeks. 

He could not go back to Thrift! How cold 
and gloomy and desolate that fine old place look- 
ed in his memory! His imagination peopled it 
with chill shapes of distressful meaning, and it 
was to him now as if he had lived in a tomb while 
there. He would not go back till the winter had 
passed and the spring had come with its verdure 
and its flowers—till the running of the sap in the 
trees stirred nature to renewed life, as the hopes 
and thoughts of men were stirred to passion by 
the red blood within their veins. It wanted sun- 
shine to make it habitable—ah! more sunshine, 
and of a different kind from that which flowed 
from summer skies to lie like a radiant veil over 
the earth! He knew well what it wanted. There 
was no uncertainty here; no tentative questions 
put to his heart and consciousness. His heart 
and consciousness overwhelmed his judgment. 
He only knew what he felt, what he hoped, what 
he had set himself to do, and he asked nothing 
more than—Let me have time and a clear field. 
He was well as he was, This rat-haunted, ill- 
found little inn, smelling of old woollen and dry- 
rot, Was as sweet as a pathway in Paradise, and 
this “‘ God-forsaken old hole” of Kingshouse was 
as fair as an oasis bearing palm-trees and white 
lilies. 

Every one was glad to hear that Anthony Har- 
ford had moved into the town. It was an earnest 
of his continued stay; and it made intereourse 
with him so much the freer now that he was not 
tied to the Asplines, for whom no one specially 
cared, and with whom no one wished to knit up 
an intimacy. It was somewhat a surprise, how- 
ever ; for no one knew why he staid—and at such 
a very second-rate kind of place as the Kings- 
house Arins! To be sure the Asplines knew, but 
they kept their own counsel; and Mrs, Clanri- 
carde guessed, but she, too, kept hers. 

A curious little warmth spread over Lady Eliza- 
beth’s heart when she heard the news; and her 
fair face took the color of her feelings. No one 
noted that swift and sudden flush ; and to herself 
it bore no significance. She did just quietly won- 
der why her cheeks so suddenly seemed to burn, 
as if the fire had scorched them or the hidden 
sun had touched them. But that wasall. It was 





one of those small personal matters which make 
no mark on the memory, because so little on the 
consciousness. Only it was certain that she was 
glad he was going to stay; and she said so. Why 
not? 

As for Anthony, had he been there he would 
no longer have noticed whether the fair cheeks 
flushed or paled, whether the soft eyes brighten- 
ed or were abashed. These signs were signs to 
him no more. The saint had gone back to her 
shrine, and her womanhood had vanished in the 
smoke of the scented incense—the ideal had 
clothed itself once more with the glory of the 
unattainable and the impersonal. Aslauga’s 
golden tresses were the rays of the eternal sun, 
and no longer the living hair of love; the human 
faney which had for a moment disturbed that 
stately purity and brought it nearer to the earth 
—which had touched that tender and almost sol- 
emn loveliness and brought it within the compass 
of a man’s desire—that fancy had died before it 
had been fairly born; and to Anthony, as to Ca- 
leb, Lady Elizabeth was the being to worship, but 
Esteile was the woman to love. For, by that 
strange law of reduplication which so often rules 
our life, the same circumstance was repeated with 
different actors : and the proud, strong, handsome 
Anthony Harford—this man of will, passion, and 
adventure—followed exactly the same line and 
trod in the very footsteps of that ungainly Caleb 
Stagg, his timid and discomfited predecessor, It 
remained now to be seen whether the issue would 
be the same or different. 

“What can Harford be staying for at such a 
place as Kingshouse?” said my lord when he 
heard the news, like a man unable to see through 
a millstone. 

“For society. I dare say his own place is 
dull,” said my lady, like a woman having a rea- 
son always ready. 

“T should not think the Kingshouse Arms a 
very lively lookout,” he returned. 

“ But he has us, and that compensates.’ 

** And he seems so much interested in astrono- 
my,” said Lady Elizabeth, with unconscious diplo- 
macy, 

“So he does,” said her father; “and now that 
we have the frost again we will ask him to din- 
ner, and we can make a night of it up aloft.” 

“You will freeze yourself to death some night 
up aloft,” said the countess, just a point of quer- 
ulousness—of quasi grumbling—mingled with 
what else was ¢ and consideration. 

“Oh, we have wraps and mufflers, as you 
know,” was her husband’s reply, not so grateful 
for the care as desirous to stave off the grum- 
bling. 


’ 





(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





VILLANELLEISH. 
. first I found the Villanelle 


A wave of rapture swept me o’er: 
I thought that I could do it well. 


And straight upon the form I fell, 
Of fitting rhymes looked up a score, 
When first I found the Villanelle. 


Three days I sat as in a spell, 
Three dreadful days, with bolted door: 
I thought that I could do it well 


(There were so many rhymes to “elle,” 
So many things that end in “ ore”), 
When first I found the Villanelle. 


But on the fourth, when naught befell, 
I found that I had found a bore. 
I thought that I could do it well— 


That with this metrie caramel 
I, so to speak, could wipe the floor: 
When first I found the Villanelle 
I thought that I could do it well! 
Joun Pave. 





RAG CARPETS. 
T cannot be claimed for a rag carpet that it is 
a delight to an artistic eye; but it is claimed 
that, warm and thick as a mat, it is comfortable 
to the feet, and that under the scuffling of the 
little ones and the heavy tread of the big ones 
its wear is something wonderful. 

Homely, but comfortable and labor-saving, and 
cheap withal, rag-carpeted bedrooms and living- 
rooms are better than rough, uneven, and cold 
floors. 

Let it be taken for granted that you have de- 
cided to make a rag carpet, but do not know just 
exactly how to set about it. 

First, do not devote to your intended enter- 
prise any and every rag that comes to hand. In 
the process of weaving, the strength of your ma- 
terial will be well tested. If it be poor, it will 
frequently break, making it necessary for the 
weaver to join the ends. It will not pay him to 
take time to sew them, so he ties them, often into 
a rough, hard knot, which spoils the appearance 
of your carpet, giving it a coarse, uneven, and also 
an unswept look, as many house-keepers can tes- 
tify who have bent to pick up “ the litter,” and 
found instead hard little tufts in their carpet, 
made by knotted rags, whose loose, frayed ends 
have a way of impertinentiy asserting themselves. 
Discriminate, therefore, between rags fit for a rag 
carpet and those fit only for the ragman. 

Cast-off clothing and odds and ends devoted to 
the making of a rag carpet must also be clean. 
No reasoning will be required to show that soiled 
rags will make a dingy carpet, while clean, bright 
rags will make a clean-looking, bright one. It is 
not labor thrown away to wash every article re- 
quiring it, as carefully as if it were going to be re- 
worn, before putting it away in a bag or box im- 
pervious to dust till there is time to cut it up. 
When you have an odd hour or two to spare for 
that purpose, spread a large newspaper upon the 
floor or table, and don a dust-cap and dress for 
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which you have no especial regard ; for, no mat- | 
ter how clean well-worn clothing may be, it is 
always somewhat fluffy and dusty, and its lint 
shows a strong attachment for carpets and table 
covers, and even for bare kitchen floors, 

Be especially careful to cut your rags “even.” 
The odds and ends of a muslin dress may require 
to be cut three or four times the width of men’s | 
clothing, so that when the two, perhaps side by | 
side, are “ pressed up together in the loom,” as a 
weaver phrases it, they will present the same 
width of strand, and consequently a smooth, even | 
surface. Only by careful practice and experi- 
ments in twisting and comparing can one become 
expert in judging how much to allow in width for 
difference in bulk of material. Cut bulky stuff | 
into as narrow, even strips as its firmness of tex- | 
ture will allow, as the fineness and evenness of | 
the grain of the carpet will depend on the fine- 
ness and evenness of the strands of rags that you | 
have provided as “ woof” for the weaver. 

In sewing fragile material together, such as 
muslin, it is well to lay one bit over the other 
about half an inch, and then double it. That 
makes a firmness of four-ply to hold. Knot your 
thread, fasten on well, run it across, and fasten 
off well. Thick material, if of firm texture, 
should be simply seamed together; if of loose 
texture, it ought to be slightly laid over, but not 
doubled, before being stitched. 

To make one yard of carpet requires one pound 
and a half of rags. Any merchant with whom 
you deal will weigh a ball of rags for you, and 
with it you can test by “hefting” the weight of 
each succeeding ball. These, to keep them clean, 
it would be well to stow away in clean and whole | 
old bags till you have, as nearly as you can 
judge, the weight necessary for your carpet. | 

Where it is possible it is best to have the car 
pet made exactly to fit the floor it is intended 
for, and to be in separate lengths, or rather each | 
length separated from the other by about three | 
inches of woven warp. This bit of intervening | 
warp that separates the roll of carpet into the 
required lengths should be cut through the cen- | 
tre, and immediately folded and sewed into a 
good stout hem. Woven in this way, the work of | 
cutting and binding the carpet is much simpli- | 
fied, and there is not such a loss of material and 
time as when the strands require to be ravelled 





out, and the fringes of warp tied to prevent fur- 
ther ravelling. As to the width of the lengths, 
when customers buy their own warp the lengths 


of carpet can be made as wide as the loom will 
allow, or any narrower width to suit the dimen- | 
¥ | 


sions of the flooring; but where the weaver gets 
his warp on beams at the cotton-mills, the stand- 
ard width is one yard. | 

In taking the dimensions of your room be ex- 
act in your measurements and computations, or | 
you may be annoved to find that your carpet is 
too narrow or too short- perhaps both. Take 
also the precaution to label and address you 
bags of material, and note their weight. 

It would be superfluous to give recipes for home- 
made dyeing preparations when there are so many 
fine, reliable, and cheap dyes in the market, ac- 
companied with specific directions as to their 
use. Where a tannery is convenient, white ma- 
terial dipped in the tan pits takes a fine, clear, 
lasting, and healthy color, which harmonizes with 
every other color, and possesses at present the 
merit of being exceedingly fashionable. Unfor- 
tunately—because of their dinginess and capacity 
for absorbing dust—black rags are generally in 
superfluous abundance; but though they cannot 
be dyed into lightness and brightness, they can | 
be rendered less obtrusive by being cut finely, 
and sparsely distributed through a “ hit-or-miss” 
stripe. By-the-way, the hit-or-miss stripe sel- | 
dom receives from the house-keeper the consider- 
ation it deserves. It is generally made the rag 
bag of the carpet, receiving nothing but the refuse | 
of the other balls of, rags when, instead, it ought | 
to be a mosaic of dark and brightly variegated | 
short bits, tastefully combined by the mother’s, 
not the children’s, hands, to which it is generally 
relegated. All scraps of scarlet and blue flan- 
nel, gay chintzes, pronounced plaids, and bright- 
colored checks should be reserved for it, to inter- 
sperse with short bits of black, brown, and gray; | 
all should be short, and as nearly of the same | 
length as possible. This makes a hit-or-miss 
stripe the eye takes pleasure in resting upon. 
Alternate stripes, of equal width, of such a hit-or- 
miss stripe as just described and dark tan-color 
make a good carpet for a livingroom. Old white 
material dyed green, and new white material dyed 
a light tan-color, woven in alternate stripes of 
equal width, make an exceedingly cheerful and 
pretty carpet for a bedroom whose furniture is 
of oak, maple, or painted yellow pine. The 
“feathered” stripe, so much liked by some, that 
runs down the centre and sets off a wider stripe, 
is made by twisting together the strands of two 
balls of contrasting colors. 

When the roll of carpet is sent home by the | 
weaver there is a tough and troublesome piece | 
of sewing on hand for somebody. The strongest | 
of linen thread, doubled and well waxed, must be 
used to sew the breadths together. Before com- | 
mencing this work the most expeditious and sat- | 
isfactory plan is to lay the breadths down and | 
match or harmonize them according to the exi- | 
gencies of your room. This ugly bit may be cov- 
ered by the sewing-machine, that ugly breadth by | 

| 





the lounge, and so on. When vou find that no fur- 
ther combinations or alterations of the breadths 
will improve the appearance of the carpet, take | 
your needle and thread and stoutly stitch to- | 
gether the corresponding stripes of two of the 
breadths. You can then sit down on a low stool | 
and sew away without being worried as to wheth 
er the stripes are keeping “ matched.” Thus se- | 
curely stitched together at short intervals—say a | 
quarter of a yard—the breadths cannot shift as 
you are working. It should also be done with | 
each succeeding breadth added, as it greatly saves | 
labor. The stripes are rarely of equal width, ow- | 
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ing to the unevenness of the strands of rags pro 











vided, but it is wonderful how smoothly super 
fluous bits can be puckered in, especially if the 
breadths have been previously stitched together 
as just described, and the puckered bit held tow- 
ard you while sewing 

Especially with regard to a rag carpet does a 
stit in time save nine rhe warp is the first 
to ( t weal 1 t¢ r of grinding 
heel Then s t Ss < igs exposed cate 
upon every vy, and before vou are well awa 
of the break, an unsightly hole craves to be cov 
ered up. This,a house-keeper savs, can be spe 
ily done wit q ce ot print iid on with th 
paste, Sut this is at best but a tempx Vv expe 
dient. The best way is to take time by the fore 
lock, and look over vour carpet occasionally If 
you find a thread of warp frayed or broken, thread 
a coarse darning-needle with warp or soft wrar 
ping-twine and immediately replace it Ifata 
other oft-trodden place the strands of rags hav 
been torn or worn out, repla vem, and da 
over With warp Done in t Ss wav skilfuliy and 
with care, it would be diffic f ny e to 
point o 4 “1S 
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A “PARDON” IN BRITTANY. 
See illustration on double page. 

a wild and rugged region of Brittany is al- 

ways a favorite subject for the painter. No- 
where else can the French artist find such con- 
trasts to the gay life of Paris and the smiling 
fields of “Fair France” as those presented by 
the stern and austere peasantry of Brittany and 
their rough and stormy land. Alone in a country 
where progress is most :ctive, the Breton re- 
mains conservative ; alone, perhaps, in a sceptical 
generation does he adhere to the faith of his 
fathers. It has been said that there is no dis- 
trict in Europe where the popular Christianity 
has borrowed more from the earlier creeds. 
Witcheraft is still believed in; fairies and fairy 
influences are never doubted, How could they be 
where the forest of Brocéliande still is haunted 
by Vivien and Merlin, and too often religion seems 
to pass into superstition? The whole character 
of the country is likely to inspire such feel- 
ings. Its leading features are vast stretches of 
desolate moorland, broken only by the numerous 
megalithic monuments of prehistoric times, like 
the avenue of menhirs at Carnac. The coast is 
rugged and dangerous, the seas are stormy, and 
only here and there are some favored 
where 


spots, 
romantic glens. 
The “ Pardons” of Brittany have, like the coun- 
try, a fascination for the artist. The word is 
used simply with the meaning of a village re- 
ligious féte, when the devout peasantry gather to 
celebrate the day of their patron saint. To the 
honor of the Bretons it may be said that these 
gatherings have never degenerated, like the kir- 
messes of Flanders, into scenes of revelry, but 
retain their old religious character. The church 
is the centre of all the proceedings, and prayer 
and praise occupy all minds; thanks are given, 
and pardon for sins is asked. The “ Pardons” 
vary in popularity, some are frequented by the 
people of whole districts, when the saint has 
more than a mere local celebrity, but many are 
quiet village solemnities, all the more touching 
from their almost domestic character. 

In the Paris Salon of 1887 there were displayed 
two “ Pardons,” both of high merit. M. Guillou, 
in his “ Pardon de Sainte-Anne de Fouesnant,” 
reproduced one of those curious processions of 


streams run through 





boats that, bedecked with banners and bearing 
images of the Virgin and good Saint Anne, may 
be seen on solemn days on the coasts and among 
the islands of Brittany. In this canvas the sea 
is calm, and gleaming in the sunlight with reflee- 
tions of the gay streamers of the boats as they 
come in long, winding files toward the shore. 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret has taken the court of an 
old Breton cloister as his scene, and made his 
characters more severe and austere than the 
white-robed maidens who stand in the prow of 
M. Guillou’s bark. The picture is quite a small 
one, and is composed of some half-dozen figures 
that are marching, taper in hand, round the out- 
side of the church. M. Dagnan-Bouveret is pre- 
eminently a tone painter, and displays his skill 
in degrees of darkness rather than of light. 
Against the old walls of the church the subtly 
harmonized dark bronze and deep blue garments 
of the men, the linen hoods and blue petticoats 
of the women, are brought out with striking 
power. The weather-beaten, solemn, severe faces 
of both sexes are marked with deep awe and 
serious contemplation. The types have been 
carefully observed, and in the devout attitudes of 
the faithful there is a religious idea full of the 
most touching faith, which envelops the whole 
picture with the highest poetry. The painting 
brings back vividly to the eye the men who died 
for God and the King in La Vendée in the days 
of the Revolution, who rallied round the Duchesse 
de Berri in Louis Philippe’s time, and who to- 
day still cling to their old loyalty and old faith 
as firmly as they cling to their old Celtic tongue. 





A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME. 
By MARGARET CURTIN. 
| gece ee! BEVERLY’S dinners to her 


girl friends might have tempted Lucullus. 
Such triumphs of culinary art, such devices of 
ornamentation, such a band of bright-faced maid- 
ens around the board, were enough to fill any an- 
cient heathen with respect. They were occasions 
when Margaret presided with a quaint dignity at 
the head of the table. Men were entirely ex- 
cluded from her most select gastronomic reunions, 
for (the young hostess was wont to observe) grave 
matters were discussed, and “ men were too frivo- 
lous.” She tempered this unjust declaration by 
inviting half a dozen of these light creatures to 
join them later in the evening—an invitation which 
the spiritless mule beings accepted with forgiving 
alacrity. 

It was on a late March night that one of these 
dinners was in the full tide of success. The 
dining-room glowed with soft lights. The table 
shone bravely with crystal and plate, and exhaled 
odors of wild-wood and hot-house from its centre 
bed of roses and ferns. Clusters of white lilacs 
bloomed beside each cover. But the charm of 
the scene lay in the fresh young faces, radiant 
with beauty and the genial pleasures of convivi- 
ality. All that could gently titillate the feminine 
palate had been remembered. The sorbet was a 
dream, the desserts and fruits poems and pictures 
in their way. At least so said the girls. 

After dinner the bevy of maidens enjoyed a 
postprandial gossip, the serious topics of matri- 
mony, dancing, novel-reading, the stage, having 
been digested with the repast. Margaret played a 
little on the piano, and Marian Gurnee ejaculated, 
after studving her loveliness awhile: 

“Ob, Margaret, what an example you set us! 
How valuable you are |” 

“This flattering outburst is apropos of just 
what, Marian ?” laughed ber friend. 





“Oh, apropos of your success, amiability, and 
general perfection,” was the affectionate return. 
“I'm dreadfully afraid you'll marry and be lost 
to us. I know half a dozen men who want you 
badly.” 

“They manage to be calm and comfortable 
over it,” said Margaret. 

“T suppose your indifference constitutes your 
great charm,” chimed in little Nettie Leslie, en- 
viously. 

“ Margaret,” suddenly called Jennie Van Wart, 
from the end of the room, “ what became of that 
interesting devotee of yours whom you met South ? 
—the one you talked to me about so much, who 
wished to transplant himself from a prairie to 
the comparatively narrow limits of an orange 
grove for your pleasure ?” 

Margaret flushed, and her brows contracted 
slightly at the tone of raillery, but she answered, 
blandly, “I think you must mean Mr. Bump.” 

“Indeed I do—pre-cisely—Mr. Bump !” echoed 
Jennie, emphatically, as,in spite of themselves, the 
girls all smiled. 

“What an atrocious name! 
queried Dolly Dart, skeptically. 

“Charming,” laconically stated Margaret, hop- 
ing to end the matter. But she was not mis- 
taken in the light of Jennie’s eye, for Jennie was 
a madcap mischief, who dearly loved to tease. 
Therefore she prepared for an attack, as Jennie’s 
clear voice resumed : 

“Oh dear, girls, charming does not begin to 
express it; he is fascinating, original. He rolls 
in money; he has been all over the world, and 
owns shares in the Caves of Elephanta—or a 
soap factory out West I have forgotten which— 
perhaps a beef-canning establishment in St. Louis 
or Chicago. I know he is one of those inflated 
monopolists ; but, on the other hand, he is said 
to be one of the few genuine, calm, impersonal, 
Buddhistic specimens now extant who can sail 
about without effort in aerial waves of celestial 
serenity.” 

“Jennie, you are unkind. You do not even 
know him. Mr. Bump is one of the most refined, 
sensitive, high-minded gentlemen I have ever met,” 
Maggie cried, indignantly. 

Jennie approached her with exaggerated grav- 
ity. 

“ Margaret, I am relieved to hear you speak 
in the present tense. From the gloom of your 
expression I feared that the beef-canning pro- 
fession had been called upon to sustain a loss” — 
covering her eyes. The girls laughed, and Jen- 
nie asked, softly: “ Maggie, have you heard from 
him? Is he quite well ?” 

“Thanks, quite. He is at present in Ha- 
vana.”’ 

“What does he sign himself? What name 
did parental love bestow as an offset to Bump ?” 

“Thomas R.,” curtly said Margaret, who had 
had her own qualms about this absurd patro- 
nymie, 


” 


Was he nice %”’ 


“ And,” continued her tormentor, sweetly, “in 
golden confidence you have told me that he once 
evolved a musical little sobriquet for himself, 
which from its pure melody had clung to him in 
graver years. What was that?” 

“ Jennie,” cried her victim, springing up, “ you 
are too bad.” 

“Dear, forgive me. I had no idea your feel- 
ings were really involved—indeed, indeedee. 
Don’t tell us—don’t.” 

Forced by this new move to comply, Maggie 
gave way to laughter with the others as she suid, 
“Tt was ‘ Toot.’” 

Jennie did not smile. “Toot,” she murmured, 
tenderly—* Toot Bump; perhaps even Tootie 
Bump. Life might be worth living with the 
prospect in view of becoming Mrs. Tootie Bump. 
We are bidden not to covet, yet, Margaret, I envy 
you. In fact, I ‘sense’ the approach of one of 
those mischances in which lives are wrecked. 
You cannot, naturally’—glancing at her delight- 
ed listeners, who accepted her nonsense for what 
it was worth—“ you cannot understand what it is 
to be called to the fulfilment of a fixed destiny. 
So let me explain.” And her voice sank to 
depths worthy of 

“Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors.” 
“Here is Margaret—lovely, yet the product 
of an artificial civilization, the complex result 

of over-culture, dependent upon a certain en- 
vironment. She requires a picturesque back- 
ground. A Claude, a Raoul, a Romeo —such 
must be her mate; while J feel within me long- 
ings for the primitive, the elementary conditions 
—an appetite for raw buffalo and grilled prairie- 
dog, as it were. And now comes a hero from 
Wyoming deeps, opalescent with soap-bubbles, 
glittering with the after-light of brand-new beef 
cans as with a silver armor. I might say, Enter 
Toot, tout-d-coup. Think of wedding an ancestry 
of Bumps! of living outa perpetual dumb charade! 
Maggie, the role suits me toa T. Limplore you 
not to become a Bump, a block in my path. Your 
answer must be,‘ Pas du tout, Tootie’; for J am 
resolved, tout @ fait, to win this modern trouba- 
dour, the knight of this new day—mind the k, 
girls. And—verb. sap., young ladies—outside 
competition will be useiess. Great, unknown, fas- 
cinating Bump, accept this bumper and my pledge: 

Oh, bubbling Bump, 

You are a trump! 

May Cupid’s shoot 

- Bring me my Toot! 

Henceforth shall my motto be, 7out-de-bon, Toot ; 
and my sole chant, Tootie-too-too-tie-tooo-too-o00- 
oo!” And raising her slender hands, trumpet- 
wise, she sent forth a ringing peal, while the room 
resounded with merry shouts. 

These still echoed as the butler presented a 
ecard te Miss Beverly, who took it, and rose 
mechanically. Advancing toward the door, she 
glanced at the bit of pasteboard, expecting to 
see the name of some invited guest. What was 
her surprise and consternation to find instead, in 
distinct lettering of the latest mode, the appall- 
ing name of Tuomas R. Bur! 


She would have preferred a bundle of Roman 
candles with a lighted fuse, and felt as if she 
could stiffen into a mummy when her eyes en- 
countered the subject of Jennie’s burlesque. ap- 
proaching with outstretched hand and something 
eager in his greeting, Her response was lamely 
civil, but Mr. Bump’s own pleasure blinded him 
to her ungraciousness. 

“Dear Miss Beverly, I am so very glad to find 
you at home. I trust,” glancing around, “that I 
do not intrude upon an Amazonian Parliament ?” 

“No, indeed,” laughed his hostess, confusedly 
—“‘ohno. Delighted to see you—delighted! We 
are only girls awaiting the arrival of some of 
your sex as a finale to our dinner. Charmed to 
see you again, When did you arrive?” And 
she received a brief statement of his travels and 
plans. It looked like interest, but it was cold 
salculation to gain time, for Margaret fully real- 
ized the moral impossibility of introducing Bump 
in the flesh after what had passed. They were 
all demoralized. It would be beyond their pow- 
ers to behave properly in this overcharged 
atmosphere should Bump, “as large as life 
and twice as natural,” operate as an explosive. 
Jennie certainly would edify them with covert 
allusions to Lohengrin, Elsa, the swan chariot. 
So she cast about for some safe expedient, but 
concluded that the case was hopeless, and led 
the new-comer across the floor with a cowardly 
resolve in her heart. Mr. Bump gracefully 
made his obeisance while she named her friends, 
and cast an amused glance at her when she 
stumbled through the conventional : 

“Let me present an old friend of mine, Mr. 
Thomas '—who fears,” she stammered, hastily, 
“that he has intruded upon a debate in a Parlia- 
mentary ‘ House of Ladies.’’’ She sank limply 
into a chair, Jennie caught the ball, Mr. Bump 
tossed it lightly back, and a jolly chat ensued, 
during which he hugged the recollection of his 
Christian name on Margaret’s lips. Her embar- 
rassment had given him a quicker heart-beat, 
though had he but for the fraction of a second 
surmised the truth, his ease would have vanished 
in woe. 

No one ever entertained a more morbid, over- 
wrought terror and disgust of his own name 
than poor Bump. He was acutely sensitive, easi- 
ly staggered by ridicule, and his grotesque appel- 
lative had been a source of torture to him his 
whole life long. In childhood, boyhood, man- 
hood, he had been the butt of cruel jokes and 
puns, and the constant victim of jibes and jeers. 
He could face a grizzlv at close quarters unflinch- 
ingly, or a band of howling savages, but he shrank 
like a coward from the ceaseless playing on this 
painfully vibrant string: shrank, yet bore it with 
the heroism of a martyr, and made no sign. 

Understanding a little of his feelings, and dread- 
ing some contretemps, Margaret sat in suspense 
until a number of other gentlemen had appeared, 
when her fears yielded to the general hilarity. 
She left all further presentation of Mr. Bump to 
his partner in conversation. At another time she 
would have been astounded at the facility with 
which a man may be launched in a new sphere 
under false colors. 

Later in the evening various plans for en- 
livening the unusually long post-Easter season 
were discussed at length. 

“We are devising some tableaux and theat- 
ricals,” said Horton Livingstone, in a drawl, 
“My mother gets them up at Flushing, you know, 
in the Town-hall—ah! and we have a regular 
cram. Tableaux first, of course—play after. We 
haven’t chosen the play yet; the tableaux are 
about settled. I’m to do the Huguenot Lover.” 

“Archaic chestnut!” groaned Fred Baylies. 
Aloud he said : “ Good idea, Horton. You haven’t 
done it over twenty times, have you? Nothing 
like novelty.” 

But sareasm was wasted on Horton Living- 
stone. He only smiled complacently, rose, and 
seated himself at Margaret’s side. 

“Miss Beverly, I came to-night to ask you to 
do the tableau with me. I am sure we would 
look well together—I mean, I’m sure we would 
be very becoming to each other—and I have been 
waiting to ask you first. Won't you, please?” 
and the dull, good-hearted fellow fixed his nice 
brown eyes entreatingly on her face, 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Livingstone. [have 
promised your mother to do the play; I can’t 
really do both. I should have been delighted 
otherwise ;” and she smiled so that Bump ground 
his teeth as he watched her. All the girls were 
nice to Livingstone; he was such a “tearing 
swell,” and his mother’s balls were “so lovely.” 

“Try Jennie Van Wart,” Margaret suggested, 
magnanimously ; “she is very beautiful, and just 
the right size.” 

“Thanks,” quoth Livingstone, gloomily. “ Yes, 
I will, now that I can’t get you. And what about 
the play? What have you selected? Mother 
will be anxious to know.” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I have been so busy 
that I have not quite decided. I am thinking 
of Old Love-Letters. There is a friend of mine 
here to-night with whom I played it last winter. 
I will do that if your mother will permit me to 
bring him, and if he intends remaining a few 
weeks. I'll ask him.” 

“Oh—ah! you mean that good-looking fellow 
talking to Miss Dart ?—that Mr.—Thomas ?” 

“Yes,” assented Margaret, weakly. 

“Oh, Pll ask him at once. Is he up to this 
sort of thing?” 

“Indeed he is; he acts beautifully ;” and Mar- 
garet hung back while Livingstone proffered the 
invitation, which Bump, with slight hesitancy, ac- 
cepted. He presently found his hostess alone 
for a second, which he used to ask, 

“Do you really wish me to stay for these the- 
atricals ?” 

“Indeed I do, unless you have renounced all 
the pomps and vanities. Don’t you remember 
your dramatic successes?” and she laughed 
brightly. 





Bump stooped suddenly, almost brushing her 
shoulder; his voice sank with a tender inflection. 
“No,” he replied; “I remember nothing but 
you,” 

Their eyes met swiftly, and Margaret turned 
away with a new flush on her cheek to renew the 
talk about the tableaux vivants. All of those 
present arranged to assist, and ere good-night 
was spoken the first general arrangements were 
complete. Subsequently they met at rehearsal, 
but Bump was rarely present, as he knew his 
part thoroughly, and when he went he was too 
much wrapt up in Margaret to notice whether 
people called him Thomas or Brown. So the de- 
ception was protracted without any design of his 
own. He saw Margaret daily, suffering the sharp- 
est suspense as he puzzled over her changes of 
mood and manner. One moment he basked ina 
cordiality akin to tenderness; the next, froze un- 
der a formality that was scarcely friendly. 


April 15th was the time set for the per- 
formance. The intervening days passed in con- 
fusion. The popular stage-manager who “ coach- 
ed” the amateurs scolded, demonstrated, expostu- 
lated, ina state of sustained frenzy. Wig-makers, 
costumers, artistic decorators, jostled each other 
in Mrs. Livingstone’s corridors day and night. 
After two weeks of antecedent chaos everybody, 
upon reaching Mrs. Livingstone’s country house, 
was amazed to find order supreme and lucidity 
regnant. 

The great day dawned, followed by the more 
important night. New guests arrived. The 
trains brought crowds of spectators from town. 
People of fashion in the vicinity drove over with 
parties of friends. The barren hall flamed with 
greens and bunting, and at 8.15 a lively buzz indi- 
cated the general readiness. 

Behind the scenes there was a final scramble ; 
then the prompter’s bell, and the curtain rolled 
up on the beautifully posed, hackneyed picture 
of Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosamond, which 
was heartily applauded, 

A dozen or more tableaux had been presented 
when Mr. Bump entered the greenroom, dressed 
for the play, He greeted the ladies, and passed 
down a dark passage to the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room. Horton Livingstone was just emerging 
in his pet costume, a picture of heroic chivalry, 
He stared superciliously at Bump, and strode 
past without greeting. The passage was dark ; 
Bump believed himself unrecognized; so he 
moved after him, holding out his hand pleasantly. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Livingstone. I hear the 
tableaux are a great success !” 

Totally disregarding the outstretched hand, 
Livingstone glared at him scornfully, turned 
away; then turned back again to say: 

“Sir’—his voice trembled with indignation— 
“this is not the time or place for an explana- 
tion; but I may as well tell you now as later 
that I have found you out.” 

“Sir,” echoed Bump, “ what under heaven do 
you mean ?” 

“What do I mean? I mean that ‘ bluffing’ 
won’t help you here. I mean that you had no 
right to intrude among gentlemen, that you are 
not a proper person to offer attention to a lady 
of Miss Beverly's position, and that I shall make 
it my first duty to tell her parents so;” and he 
tugged off one side of his false mustache. 

Utterly dismayed, outraged, Bump managed to 
pull himself together, and hastily seizing. his ac- 
cuser’s shoulder, he muttered fiercely : 

“No, you won't; vou’re mistaken. You will 
make it your first duty to explain this insult, and 
apologize to me.” He gave him a shake that 
knocked the young man’s wig half off. 

“Mr, Livingstone! Mr. Livingstone!” cried a 
female voice at this critical juncture, “ where are 
you ?—where are you? Oh—” Livingstone freed 
himself, and faced Margaret Beverly, who ran ex- 
citedly down the hallway toward him. ‘“ Here 
you are, thank goodness! Everything has gone 
wrong: the scenery for the ‘Huguenot Lovers’ 
has just tumbled down ; the lamp behind the moon 
is completely smashed. It’s a wonder we're not 
burning up. Fred Baylies just saved us by eatch- 
ing it. And you’re not even ready,” she contin- 
ued, glancing curiously at him, surprised at a 
Huguenot lover with a tipsy wig and half a mus- 
tache. Livingstone hurried off with her to re- 
pair damages to himself and the stage proper- 
ties. Bump followed to lend a helping hand; 
personalities faded into the background in the 
common difficulty. The moon proved to be the 
chief sufferer. No second lamp could be pro- 
cured; so Fred Baylies fastened a taper to a 
long hat-pin, and mounted a dry-goods box as 
volunteer luininary. 

Presently the curtain went up on a delightful 
picture, as though nothing had happened: Liv- 
ingstone devotedly tender, Jennie Van Wart rav- 
ishingly lovely and appealing. A furor of ap- 
plause necessitated two encores, which induced a 
total eclipse of the two-legged moonlight. In- 
toxicated with success, Livingstone beamed be- 
nignantly on all the world, including Bump. But 
his benignity abated as the play went on. He 
recalled the disagreeable duty before him, and 
vowed to push the unmasking of Thomas. No 
opportunity presented itself, however, until every 
one had adjourned to his mother’s house for the 
dance. He remained to take charge of Margaret, 
who was changing her dress. Below, in the clear 
starlight, Biimp paced up and down for the same 
purpose, his pulses throbbing still from the brief 
embrace of Margaret in the play. 

She appeared soon, heavily cloaked, and fol- 
lowed hastily by her host, who, perceiving Bump, 
rushed rudely before him, extending his elbow, 
while Bump eagerly presented his. She took 
neither for a moment, and though this encounter 
fell like frost on his charmed mood, Bump was 
not in a temper to suffer an affront. Neither 
had he a mind to be brushed aside like a lap- 
dog. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Livingstone,” he said, 
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quietly; “ Miss Beverly has kindly accepted my 
escort to the house.” 

“T shall not quarrel with you, sir,” retorted 
Livingstone, “but I beg you will not force me to 
insist upon Miss Beverly’s acceptance of my pro- 
tection as the fitter escort of the two.” 

“Mr. Livingstone,” interrupted Margaret, who 
found a flattering meaning in this quarrel, “ you 
are very kind; let us all go together.” She 
smiled soothingly at him, and laid her finger-tips 
on Bump’s coat sleeve. 

“Tt pains me to be disagreeable, Miss Beverly,” 
declared Livingstone, resolutely, “ but I cannot 
remain in the company.of this—person, nor can I 
permit you to do so. I do not consider him a fit 
companion for you.” And he offered his arm 
again. 

“This is some dreadful mistake,” gasped Mar- 
garet, alarmed. 

“Unfortunately, no mistake whatever. This 
fellow is here making a claim upon your friend- 
ship and ours under false pretences. He has de- 
ceived everybody. He presents himself under an 
assumed name. His name is not Thomas; it is—” 

A sharp cry from Margaret rang out upon the 
night. Bump dropped his half-raised hand, Both 
looked at her anxiously, She was pale and trou- 
bled. 

“Oh, how frightful!” she exclaimed. 
it all. Oh, Mr. Livingstone, it is a terrible mis- 
take. It is all my fault. How can I ever ex- 
plain my folly, my stupidity, my selfishness? And 
oh,” she said, piteously, turning to Bump, “ how 
can you ever forgive me ?” 

“What have I to forgive?” he asked, gravely. 

“Oh, it was I who introduced you as Mr. Thom- 
as—don't you remember ?—the night you arrived. 
You thought it was an accident, but I did it pur- 
posely. And, Mr, Livingstone, this is Mr. Bump. 
He was never anybody else; he never dreamed 
of being anybody else. lease take back what 
you said 4 

“Oh, certainly.” Livingstone searcely relished 
his position. “I beg you to forgive me, Mr. Bump. 
You will, of course, excuse me, Miss Beverly.” 
And he disappeared toward the house, 

Left alone with her injured cavalier, Margaret 
entreated, “Tell me that you think me hateful, 
cowardly,” 


“T see 


’ 


“Cowardly 2” queried he, a horrid suspicion 
springing to his mind—*“ why cowardly ?” 

“ Because,” she stammered, making a full con- 
fession— because I was We had all 
been talking about you just before you came, and 
Jennie Van Wart had been ridiculously bur- 
Jesquing your—your’—the cruel words came 
slowly—“ name. Then, when you really entered, 
I did not dare say it was you; I knew they would 
laugh.” She looked imploringly at him. 

Her words cut like a lash, but he forbore to 
answer for a few moments. When he spoke to 
reassure her, gently, his voice shook a little. 

“Never mind, Miss Beverly, I think I under- 
stand.” He led her silently to the door of the 
lighted mansion, leaving her to go in alone. 
‘Have the kindness to present my apologies to 
Mrs. Livingstone. I cannot goin, thanks. Good- 
night.” And he turned away, blind to her out- 
stretched hand and remorseful eyes. 

He gained the street, and raced up and down 
the moonlit paths, here, there, anywhere, fighting 
the savage knife-pain in his breast. The rev- 
ellers had gone home, the small stars had vanish- 
ed, ere he cast himself, fully dressed, on his un- 
touched bed, sore at heart, robbed of his wild, 
sweet, fleeting dream. 


a coward 





The next day appeared, with a bland and 
sunny greeting, and scents of perfumed lilaes in 
the air. It brought small comfort to Margaret, 
who returned to town and spent a wretched 
morning in her father’s house. She was not 
‘‘at home” to callers, and was surprised, about 
one o'clock in the afternoon, when a gentleman 
in travelling gear entered the drawing-room and 
approached her. 

“Tam taking a great liberty, Miss Beverly,” 
said the voice of Bump, “ by intruding when you 
deny yourself to others; but I am quite certain 
you will pardon me when I tell you that I have 
called to say good-by ;” and he offered his hand 
in greeting. . 

Margaret took it, gazing earnestly in his face. 
He looked as though his night had been sleepless, 
like her own, 

“You cannot mean it,” she cried. ‘You do 
not seriously intend leaving to-day—so sudden- 
ly?” She felt that it was she who was driving 
him away. 

“Yes,” he affirmed. “TI think it best to run 
away. I fear I have already caused unpleasant- 
ness for you—most unwittingly, I beg you to be- 
lieve—and that will pass with my departure.” 

“Unpleasantness for me!” echoed Margaret. 
“You have given me nothing but pleasure. 
Whereas I—” She gazed at him repentantly. 

They were quite alone, her parents being ab- 
sent on a visit. No sound broke the short silence 
that ensued but the humdrum ticking of a tall 
old clock. 

“You — you,” Bump exclaimed, approaching 
her with suppressed agitation—“ you have only 
opened my eyes to the bitter truth. Even if you 
were a trifle cruel, you were so only to be kind. 
Your great goodness to me had made me pre- 
sumptuous, and I had ventured to dream impos- 
sible dreams.” He caught his breath, and avow- 
ed impetuously : ‘‘ The fact is, Miss Beverly, that I 
love you with all my soul and strength. I meant 
to ask you—humbly enough, God knows !—to be 
my wife, to give me some hope, but I realize, in 
time to spare you the mockery, the hideous im- 
possibility of ever asking any sensitive woman to 
become— Mrs, Bump !” 

Moved by sympathy and her own emotions, 
Margaret stuttered as she began to reply, “ Mr. 
B—B—Bu—ump—” 

He laughed harshly. “Oh, don’t mind! 
with it—plain, horrible Bump.” 
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“You do not understand,” Margaret continued, 
more steadily, facing him with shining eyes. “I 
did not hesitate on account of your name, but 
because of those—other things you said.” She 
blushed beautifully. ‘* You command the esteem 
of all who know you, Your name could not 
change that if it were a thousand times worse 
than Bump. J don’t care what it is—truly not; 
and, oh!’ she uttered, passionately, “I am so very 
glad you love me, and I’m dying to call you— 
Tom!” 

Incredulous, intoxicated, Bump seized her in 
his arms. The budding year, fresh and glorious, 
burst brightly into blosssm, No cloud could ever 
dim the beauty of that hour. 

Some days later, Margaret, who believed in 
plunging into the heart of a difficulty, asked, 
cautiously: “Tom dear, let us take a square look 
at our bugbear. Where did it come from? Who, 
what was the first Bump ?” 

Tom bore it very well. “We are of French 
extraction, I believe. My great-great-grandfa- 
ther emigrated to Canada. He was one of the 
first Frenchmen who ever trod Canadian soil.” 

“Then,” cried his betrothed, with inspiration, 
“he could not have been Bump, for Bump is much 
worse French than Skeezicks.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” shouted Bump, lifting her off her 
feet. ‘Tl unearth him.” 

And unearth him he did, or rather musty old 
papers belonging to him, and with them titles to 
an estate in France, and his rightful name, Ma- 
thieu de la Bombe, viscount and soldier. The 
name was at once resumed, but the title and es- 
tate remained unclaimed until after Margaret 
Beverly and Thomas Raymond de la Bombe had 
been married in church with all the pomp of 
fashion. 

The bride and groom left the altar to be greet- 
ed by a name that was never again bruised into 
Bump. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


IP\HE diversity of spring wrappings defies all 
attempts at analysis. Short wraps in which 

the mantelet, the visite, and the cape are com- 
bined in unequal proportions, sometimes one type 
and sometimes another predominating, are the 
principal theme for the creative imagination and 
changes of fashion to work upon. The diversi- 
ty of forms is fully equalled by the variety of 
materials. The first spring wraps are made of 
light-weight cloth. Sueéde-colored cloth is braid- 
ed with two shades of chestnut soutache, and 
Russia-leather-colored cloth is braided with old- 
gold or fine gold braid. The sand tints are 
braided with fine gold braid, which accompanies 
Russian-leather-colored soutache; this makes a 
very stylish combination, which is also used with 
other soutache outlines. The extreme of ele- 
gance for spring wrappings is a large cloak made 
of plain wool or fancy cloth, very light, with a 
lining of silk of a bright color. This cloak is 
pleated around the neck, and falls straight about 
the form to the bottom of the skirt; at the waist 
in the back is a belt, not more than four inches 
long, which serves to adjust the back. A cloak 
of this kind now making for a very fashionable 
woman is of very fine cloth in Russia - leather- 
color, lined with silk which has many colored 
raised stripes. The fronts are braided from top 
to bottom with gold braid of several widths, and 
open on a vest front of chenille-tigured Russia- 
leather cloth with the design of the same tint as 
the ground; this front is* buttoned from top to 
bottom with gold passementerie buttons. The 
back, which is without a seam, has two wide 
round pleats, crossed by a Russian belt that is 
braided with gold, which passes underneath and 
reappears where it fastens in the front; the 
pleats are held at the neck by a high collar 
braided with gold. A pointed hood, flat, with re- 
vers, lined with silk and edged with gold, com- 
pletes this very handsome cloak. There are 
slits for the arms to pass through between the 
edge of the outer fronts and the buttoned vest 
front. The same style of wrap is made very 
much shorter also, extending only about eight 
inches beyond the waist, which makes a very 
convenient garment, comfortable to wear, and 
easy to slip off and carry over the arm, When 
the wrap is of the dress material, which is fre- 
quently the case, one of the forms in which it is 
made is that of a mantelet, but in a single piece, 
with two round pleats, straight of the goods, 
down the middle of the back, slashed and sepa- 
rated near the bottom to afford space for the 
tournure; the top is shirred like a cape about 
the neck, from the neck down to the top of the 
arms, where the pleats begin; the fronts are bias, 
ample, and terminate in scarf ends which are 
gathered at the extremities, and finished with a 
knot of ribbon. A new convenience for eques- 
triennes is a jacket of water-proof silk, a sort of 
tight jersey, which takes up no more space than 
a handkerchief, and is kept in a corner of the 
saddle to be donned at need in showery weather. 
The fashionable colors for spring are Russia- 
leather, tobacco, Cordova-leather, Suéde in dark 
and light tints, pink gillyflower, burnt-almond, 
capucin red, serpent, purple dahlia, and medium 
gray. Many of the trimmings for summer dresses 
of thin and transparent materials are simply made 
of very fine tucks, technically called lingerie tucks ; 
the effect is very quiet, and uninitiated eyes are 
quite incapable of appreciating this ornament, 
which demands long hours of patient labor by 
skilful hands, and is consequently very high- 
priced—a variety of reasons why it is being adopt- 
ed by women of refinement. Wherever in another 
costume special parts are made of a figured fabric 
in combination with a plain one—a skirt front or 
panel, vest, cuffs, and yoke—the figured fabric 
is replaced by a plain one very finely tucked, 











either the same as the rest of the dress or of a 
| diferent color; for sleeves the tucks end at tue 


elbow, and the sleeve spreads from there to the 
lower end, 

There is a growing resemblance between women 
of the present day and the portraits of their great- 
grandmothers, which will be even more apparent 
this summer, with corsages pleated on the shoul- 
ders, crossed in front, and belted, medium full 
sleeves gathered to a band at the middle of the 
arm, and the old-time coiffure @ /a girafe, which, 
composed of a high loop on the summit of the 
crown, surrounded by flat locks, is actually seen 
again at the present time. It is the only hair- 
dress, I believe, which had never been revived ; 
and perhaps it is worth a trial, since it is no 
uglier than many others that have seen their day. 
But to return to pleated corsages, they are of 
several varieties; there are the actual reproduc- 
tions of our great-grandmotliers’ full corsages, 
and others which are more modern and less fa- 
miliar, in which the back and the side forms are 
plain, and the fronts are full and cross, Hand- 
some dinner and evening toilettes for the spring 
are being made in this way. Some of these are 
of coarse-meshed net, often of a dark color, com- 
bined with moiré, faille, or satin merveilleux of 
the same color; the pleated sleeves are a trifle 
full, and are made of the net, without lining; the 
draperies of the corsage and sleeves are of the 
net, 

Another old fashion recently revived is that of 
dresses and draperies of tulle, black, cream, or 
colored, studded with gold spangles. Corsages 
are always open as much in the back as at the 
front, and when they are not actually open or 
décolleté, the opening is simulated by embroider- 
ed bands, folds of stuff, or galloon joined to cover 
the space; the trimming of the front is always 
repeated on the back. There are quantities of 
novel passementeries among the spring trim- 
mings, and drops and grelots of many kinds, 
some in the form of cherries, others like clusters 
of currants; these are placed in tufts on the 
draperies of dresses, and are of silk or wool, ac- 
cording to the material of the dress ; if the dress 
is buttoned, then the buttons match the drops. 

Toilettes designated by Parisian modistes foi- 
lettes de style—that is, toilettes copied from some 
historic period—will be in great favor next sum- 
mer; these are copied from portraits of the time 
of Louis XIII, Louis XIV., Louis XV., or Louis 
XVL., but altered and adapted to modern tastes. 
Next summer the Louis XVI. or Marie Antoinette 
will serve as a model; and already in preparation 
are small mantelets of white muslin, trimmed 
with ruffles or old-fashioned ruches, with round 
or pointed hood, just as they were portrayed a 
hundred years ago. Many of the stuffs for these 
toilettes have flowered stripes, or small bouquets 
on a light ground, in silk muslin, muslin-de-laine, 
crépon, and cottons, 

The burning question of the bustle may per- 
haps be decided when spring and summer fash- 
ions are well launched, for as yet we are only in 
the preparatory stage; but up to date there is 
still considerable difference of opinion, and the 
proportion of those who have reduced their tour- 
nure to any appreciable extent is about twenty- 
five in a hundred; the rest stand their ground, 
and wear it as voluminous as ever. Prudent wo- 
men are preparing for a change without precipi- 
tation, and reduce by gentle degrees, so as to be 
ready at any time either to abandon it altogether 
or trice it anew, whichever way the fiat goes. 

EmMELINE RayMonD. 








HOW TO VISIT THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
‘YERMIT me to give to the lady readers of the 


Bazar who intend visiting their photographer 
a few practical hints. First decide what style 
you will have—bust, three-quarter figure, or full 
length. The first two are the prevailing modes, 
the last implying a more elaborate toilette. Now 
secure your sitting. It is always better to do so, 
thus obviating the annoyance of waiting. Before 
leaving the studio, unless the appointment is 
made by letter, consult the photographer as to 
your dress, ete. Let him know what it is to be. 
You may be undecided which of several to use. 
It then may be a choice in color or in cut, ete. 
He will tell you at once which is best. He may 
request you to try more than one, and in the ab- 
sence of such invitation you will be expected to 
pay extra for the experiment. 

While you are talking with him about dress, 
he is studying your face, expression, and form 
generally. If he also be an artist and experienced, 
he may see at a glance that your customary way 
of dressing the hair is not becoming, for, strange 
as it may seem, comparatively few women have 
the knack of arranging their hair in the mode 
demanded by their face. While he knows that 
the portrait must not be ruined by the hair being 
done up in an unfamiliar way, he may yet give 
you a few invaluable suggestions. For instance, 
he may request you to be more careful in dress- 
ing the left side than the right, thus signifying 
that the left side of the face is the better. Few 
have both sides alike. There is often almost as 
much difference as between two persons. The 
nose is much or a little to one side; one eye is 
smaller, because one lid droops more; there is a 
depression over that spot where a tooth has been 
extracted. The uneven shaping of the lips alone 
may decide which side of the face should be 
prominent. You laugh rather to one side—and 
by-the-bye there is always something pretty about 
such a langh—and you have developed a dimple, 
which, sad experience teaches the photographer, 
will be demanded of him. But, as it happens 
sometimes, he may fail to detect the slightest dif- 
ference between the right and left, but he still 
requests you to take special pains with a certain 
side of the hair, as he prefers to show that side 
of the face. This is because in every atelier the 
light is better at one end of the room than at the 
other, aud he is accustomed to place his sitters 
there. 
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Now, and not when you come to sit, is the 
time for you to tell Aim what you prefer. You 
wish a three quarter face, or a front view, or a 
profile; you have studied the idiosynerasies of 
your face for years, and have so decided. He 
listens respectfully, but his eve has searched out 
all the little secrets of anatomy, and fathomed 
your hidden reasons for thus and so, You are 
afraid of that cheek-bone; you do not say so, 
but he knows it, and is studying how to retire it 
and lose it in the tinting of the background. 
You are conscious of those ears ; they are large, 
and stand well out. A photographer knows how 
formidable an antagonist is an ear that projects 
at right angles from the head; he knows that 
there is usually but one way to subdue it, and 
smiles inwardly at your emphatic demand for a 
Sull front, which means that both ears shall show 
equally. When fe says “ full face” he means a 
pose that almost or entirely loses one ear 

Perhaps you insist that he do not make yot 
profile: you often rejoice that you live in an ag 
when silhouette profiles are out of fashion. The 
prominence of your nose forbids it, or a long 
chin puts it out of the question. A side face is 
just the thing for you; the photographer sees it 
ata glance, for, again, Strange as it may appear, 
the possibilities lor a profiie do not depend 80 
much upon the features as upon the hair and 
neck dressing. A slight tip to the head one way 
or the other lengthens or foreshortens the fea- 
tures, and tlie photographer, In m inipulating his 





light and shade, may refine or render them strong- 
er at will. He will tell you not to arrange the 
hair till you come to the studio, fur a very short 
distance, especially in damp or blustering weather, 
will ruin it. He will probably request you not to 
dress the neck too high or too tight, or in an ex- 
act circle, with the fore part of it lying close un- 
der the chin, for, of all things, the present high 
mode of dressing the neck is distressing to an 
artistic photographer. It is 
lady has a short neck or a long one, or 
thin, and the cords must be 
done, for it is the fashion. This is 
take. You are surprised when the photogra- 
pler says it, for there is a touch of bitterness in 
his tone. He his meaning by wind- 
ing the lapels of his coat tightly around his neck. 
“You see, madam, the effect on a long face like 
my own, 


done because the 
it 1s 
concealed It is 


alia lMls- 


illustrates 


It overhangs and becomes almost de- 
formed, while a round button- 
shaped, and none of the little tricks of hair- 
No; it’s 
If your neck is short, as you say, 
do not lose what you have, lower the drapery, do 
a little judicious borrowing, and, presto! the face 
that was round becomes oval. In any case the 
neck must not be hidden, for all the action and 
grace of position in a bust portrait centres 


face becomes 
dressing or expression can remedy it. 
all a mistake. 


there.’ 

In keeping your appointment be punctual 
A few minutes tuo soon is better than one min 
ute tuo late. 
until you return from your sittings, and you are 


The toilette-room is yours, strictly, 


jusufied in locking the door and retaining the 
kev. Take your own powder with you, but do 
not use it: the photograpier will do that much 
better than you can, If he uses it at all, it will 
be upon the hair alone, which generally takes 
several shades darker than it is, particularly with 
yellowish or auburn casts. After entering the 
operating-room remen.ber that silence is golden. 
It is very refreshing to a photographer to pose 
a lady who has taste enough to be quiet. Long 
practice has made him a shrewd judge of chat 
acter, and he disvovers his sitters very quickly. 
Never ask your friend to enter the operating 
room with you. It embarrasses the artist, and is 
almost certain to ruin your expression: in fact, 
few photographers will allow any one to enter 
the glass room with the sitter. Remember that 
a bright sunlight is the worst light you can have. 
Choose, if possible, a day with an overcast sky ; 
a snowy day is excellent. The early part of the 
day is to be preferred, say between the hours of 
10 and 12 a.m., as then the light is more ac- 
tinic, and the photographer has not been wearied 
by a score of sittings. Black, dark green, crim- 
son, brown, and yellow take nearly the same 
shade. A dress cut low in the neck always 
seems much higher in a photograph than to an 
observer. A masculine face is softened and re- 
fined by a soft neck dressing, a bit of lace being 
preferable to the stiff standing collar. ; 





FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 

Nv long ago I had the good fortune to make 

a cup of afternoon tea for a well-known 
English visitor in New York, and to hear him 
say, “I shall take a second cup of this delicious 
tea, for one so seldom drinks really good tea in 
New York, and I have been so frequently disap 
pointed in accepting it at receptions that, oue is 
now quite afraid of it.” 

This accords so entirely with my own unhappy 
experience of the bad tea served at five o’clock 
that it seems worth while to call the attention 
of many kind hostesses to the fact, who, intend- 
ing to give pleasure to their friends, really inflict 
pain by means of a wretched flavorless fluid that 
masquerades as tea siinply because it issues from 
the spout of a teapot. 

That we are an imitative people, and even high- 
ly so, has passed into a proverb, but in our ready 
adoption of certain ways of life foreign to our 
own civilization we do not ask ourselves whether 
we take on the newly imported custom in its real 
spirit, or merely simulate it externally, much as 
the monkey would copy gestures and movements 
of his keepers. 

For example, this pleasant custom of afternoon 
tea which is struggling into a half-way existence 
among us is as vet a rather unmeaning fashion, 
instead of a real minister of comfort and cheer 
to us, and it is through lack of being thoroughly 
well done that it fails of its mission. In not 





more than two or three houses in New York have I seen tea 
made with intelligent care and skill. In one of these houses 
the dainty cups and shining silver teakettle are presided over by 
a youthful and charming hostess, who affirms that it is hardly 
less than an insult to offer a cup of slightly colored lukewarm wa- 
ter to her friends under the misnomer of tea. This hostess gives 
only Russian tea, and its preparation has reached a perfection 
which could not be surpassed in either Russia or England. The 
process of good tea-making is too simple to result in the con- 
stantly repeated failures of which we complain, and is within the 
compass of the most inexperienced hostess who will look after it 
herself. It has been repeated a thousand and one times that wa- 
ter must be in the act of boiling—that is, be actually bubbling— 
when it is poured upon the dry tea, which should be put into an 
earthen-ware or porcelain teapot. 

If the tea is a good quality of English breakfast tea, that is, a 
pure Souchong (which"is generally to be had at a first-class grocer’s 
at ninety cents a pound), two rather heaping teaspoonfuls of tea 
will make two cups of good tea, and for each additional cup re- 
quired another teaspoonful of tea must be added. Its color when 
poured out, after steeping eight or ten minutes, ought to be a 
bright brown, almost as deep as that of ordinary breakfast coffee— 
not black coffee. Many people have the idea that English break- 
fast tea should be of the color of Oolong or Japan teas, which 
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are of a deep straw-color; but if English breakfast tea is of this 
pale color when poured from the teapot it insures a weak, watery 
stuff most disappointing to the true tea connoisseur, a cup which 
saddens but never cheers our guest. If one really likes weak tea, 
it is easy to add water to the teacup as it is filled. Oolong tea, 
on the contrary, should never be of a color deeper than a full yel- 
low. Tea served in Russian style may be weaker than when cream 
is used. For Russian tea place one or two lumps of sugar in the 
cup, according to the individual taste for sweets, add a thin slice 
of lemon and a small teaspoonful of fine old Jamaica rum. Fill 
the cup with not over-strong tea, and if the just proportions have 
been secured, this Russian tea is a nectar fit for the gods and 
goddesses of New York or elsewhere. The rum imparts a delicate 
aromatic touch, with no spirituous hint, as might be feared. Lon- 
don breakfast tea is a pure Souchong with two ounces of “ Flowery 
Pekoe” or Gunpowder green tea added to each pound. In alength- 
ened residence in London I found many varieties of these mixtures. 

Grocers have their own favorite combination which they re- 
commend, and each house-keeper her own especial tea flavor. In 
coming upon a cup of tea of unusually fine flavor in afternoon 
visits it is quite in “good form” to ask your hostess for her own 
“mixture.” Flowery Pekoe is difficult to find in this market, but it 
forms a most delicious “ mixture” with Souchong in the proportions 
named—two ounces to the pound, 
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It goes without saying that good cream in place of milk must 
be used for English tea; that is, not Russian. Cream is essential 
to perfect tea even more than to coffee. In London very thin 
buttered toast or bread and butter sandwiches are mostly served with 
afternoon tea, and sometimes freshly baked loaf-cake, iced or not. 
I have found that tea-biscuits, made scarcely an inch thick, baked 
an hour before tea-time, and buttered when just cool, are a plea- 
sant substitute for bread; also Boston brown-bread cut very thin 
and buttered slightly. Paté de foie sandwiches are also served, 
but not ham or tongue sandwiches, as salt does not accord with 
tea flavor. Where tea is served every day, a little variety is de- 
sirable. After the fatigue of a round of visits or shopping, and 
between luncheon and a late dinner hour, nothing is more restor. 
ative than a cup of tea. It is better to omit tea at luncheon, 
reserving it for this later hour, and as a preparation for the din- 
ner to follow. Ido not advise the increased use of tea or any other 
stimulant, but if five-o’clock tea is adopted, my protest is solely 
against the travesty of a home-like English custom which deserves 
to be carried out worthily, and by every consideration of hospital- 
ity and comfort should be so done. 

Brillat-Savarin says that every guest places his happiness in the 
safe-keeping and honor of his host for the time being—a noble 
saying, and one to be remembered. Let us not betray this trust 
even in so small a thing as a cup of tea, 
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Tue arrow shown in the group Fig. 1 
is of wired gold gauze beaded witli jet 
beads, with a quill for the shaft; the 
other ornament is of jet beads sewed on 
wired net, attached to a wire stem wound 
with beads. An arrow and a leaf made 
of jet beads mounted on wired net are 
shown in the group Fig. 2, and a dagger 
of jet and gold beads. 





Matrons and Maids in 
Guatemala. 
| gore women in Guatemala are 
early trained to labor, and with 
sunny natures cheerily and promptly ac- 
complish whatever circumstances re- 
quire. A traveller says that for ingenu- 
ity and industry they are second to none, 
and are also as intelligent for their class 
as can be found in Spanish America. 
Their costume is simple, allowing free 
movement of the limbs. They have 
small hands and feet, and the sandals, 
home-made, of cowhide, are deftly held 
in place by thongs that pass between the 
toes, and from heel to instep, ending 
with an ankle band; thus comfortably 
shod, the burden-bearers step with light 
and easy tread. 
Each woman holds as personal pos- 
session a closely woven “ fibre bag,” con- 
fined in place by a broad band passing 
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CasuMERE AND Bencatine Costume.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 237. ] 
For diagram and description see Supplement, 
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‘ 2a y 
Cross Srirca Cross Sritcu 


Emsroiwery. EMBROIDERY. 
Fig. 2.—Trovsers FoR 
Riprne-Hasir, Fie. 1. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-3. 


EmsromeEren Mono- 


EmpromwErED Mono- 
Gram.—R. O J 


Gram.—E. U 


Fig. 1.—Eneauisn Rintne-Hasrr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-13. 


across the forehead, and in this strong twine mesh many 
pounds’ weight can be carried, and a hundred is accounted 
a fair burden; the matrons balance this weight over the 
shoulders by carrving an infant in their arms, and as they 
trot along (they never walk, but always move with easy, 





Riptng-Corset.—Back ann Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VIIL, Figs. 46-52. 
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ambling gait), croon and hum soft lulla- 
bies to the wee ones nestling themselves 
to slumber 
The men oOo 
stay-at-home people, but they are a busy 


the households are the 


company, till the ground and preparing 
for their women-folk the good things that 
will command a fair price in market, for 
it is well w 
are adepts in the art and science of barter. 





derstood that their spouses 





No Better Berry. 
( VER four hundred vears ago “Straw- 


berries!’ was a cry of the London 
streets; and the garden of the Bishop of 
Ely at Holborn was famous for its fine 
growth of the luscious berry. Its name is 
an Anglo-Saxon one, supposed to be de- 
rived from its straw-like stem, but quite 
as possibly it is derived from the circum- 
stance of its growing amidst what was 
called straw, or from the custom of string- 
ing and braiding the long-stemmed berries 
into a bunch of straws, as some of the 
country folk do to. day. Besides our own 
numberless varieties of the sanie wild ber- 
ry, cultivated out of all acquaintance with 
its parent stock, there is an‘ East Indian 
variety with showy yellow flowers, valuable 
only for ornament, as the fruit is worth- 
less, and a charming Chilian species with 
thick dark leaves, and a berry sometimes 
of a pale rose-color and sometimes of a 
rich creamy tint, and often as large as a 


hen’s egg. 





Sirver CHAre- 
LAINE.—H AF 
Size, 


BENGALINE aND Striped Woo. Costume.—FRont1 
[For Back, see Page 237 } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 56-€4, 
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FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 
‘* Brown's Rronchial Troches” have been used, with 
unfailing success, for the relief and cure of Coughs, 
Hoarseness, and other throat troubles. The late Rev. 
Henry Warp Breoner said of them: ‘J have never 
changed my mind respecting them from the first, except 
1 think yet better of that which I began by thinking well 
of. I have alao commended them to Sriends, and they 
have proved extremely serviceable. T do not ‘hesitate to 
say that your Troches are pre-eminently the best.’’— 
[Adv.} 





FOR YOUR OWN BENEFIT. 

Whenever a druggist refuses to supply you with 
Riker’s Retianice anp Leeatty GoarantKev Prep- 
ARATLONS, just set him down for a ring man and pat- 
ronize him no more. You can always get our goods 
of any independent or reasonable druggist or Dry- 
Goods house, or at our retail store, 353 6th Ave. IJn- 
sist and persist in having goods which always give per- 
fect satisfaction at about one half the price generally 
demanded for inferior goods. 

Wa. B. Riker & Son, Druggists and Manufactur- 
ing Chemists, 353 6th Ave., New York.—[Ado. 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 














Of Pure Cod-Liver Oil, 
EXTRACT OF MALT, 
and Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
(LIME AND SODA). 


A RELIABLE ReEMepyY For Pulmonary Disenses, 
Coughs, Colds, Dyspepsia, Scrofula, and Gen- 


eral Debility. Very easy to take. Does not 
produce Nausea, and is easily assimilated. 
Thousands of Physicians use it and say it is 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Mfrs., 


Lawrence, Mass. $ Torente, Canada. 


1784 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Levine 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS i n Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


- B.—tienuine only with fac-simile of 
ay Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Liv’d, London. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone, 
————Ask your Dealer for them, 








Tas best ever made.—— 
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Manly Purity and Beauty 


No tongue nor pen can do justice to the esteem 
in which the Curioura Remevres are held by the 
thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cutioura, the Great Skin Cure, and Curioura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cutioura Reso.ivent, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 





Having been a sufferer for two years and a half 
from a disease cansed by a bruise on the leg, and 
having been cured by the Curiovra Remepirs 
when all other methods and remedies failed, I 
deem it my duty to recommend them. I visited 
Hot Springs to no avail, and tried several doctors 
without success, and at last our principal druggist, 
Mr. John P. Finlay (to whom I shall ever feel 
grateful), spoke to me about Cutrovra, and I con- 
sented to give them a trial, with the result that I 
am perfectly cured. There is now no sore about 
me. I think I can show the largest surface where 
my sufferings sprang from of any one in the State. 

ALEXANDER BEACH, Greenville, Miss. 





Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave 
anp Cuemicat Co., Boston, Masa. 

aa Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


P| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented by Cutioura Soar. 





If I had known of the Curiocra Remenizs 
twenty-eight years ago, it would have saved me 
$200.00 (two hundred dollars) and an immense 
amount of suffering. My disease (Psoriasis) com- 
menced on my head in a spot not larger than a cent. 
It spread rapidly all over my body and got under 
my nails. The scales would drop off of me all the 
time, and my suffering was endless and without 
relief. One thousand dollars would not tempt me 
to have this disease over again. I am a poor man, 
but feel rich to be relieved of what some of the 
doctors said was leprosy, some ringworm, pso- 
riasis, etc. Itook... and... Sarsaparillas over 
one year and a half, but no cure. I went to two or 
three doctors, and no cure. I cannot praise the 
Curicura Remepixs too much. They have made 
my skin as clear and free from scales as a baby’s. 
All I used of them was three boxes of Cutioura, 
and three bottles of Curtovra Resotvent, and 
two cakes of Curioura Soar. If you had been 
here and said you would have cured me for $200.00, 
you would have had the money. I looked like the 
picture in your book of Psoriasis (picture number 
two, ** How to Cure Skin Diseases”), but now I am 
as clear as any person ever was. Through force of 
habit I rub my hands over my arms and legs to 
scratch once in a while, but to no purpose. I am 
all well. I seratched twenty-eight years, and it 
got to be a kind of second nature to me. I thank 
you a thousand times. Any one whv reads this 
may write to me and I will answer it. 

DENNIS DOWNING, Waterbury, Vt. 


Soft, white, and free from chaps and 
reduess, by using Curioura Soap. 








OUT OF siti: 
PAPER? 


aaeee LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND, 
BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES, 


ae If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for sam- 
| ples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 


250 Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upwards. 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. | 
Express often cheaper. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 


| Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 





THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 


MORE 
THAN EVER. 


GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
IST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 
THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 





than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Use it every 


night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 


and improved complexion. 
solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. 


the delicate skin of infants, and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 


Chafing, and Redness ; 
for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 


Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. 


It is ab- 
It is adapted and extensively used for washing 
It prevents Chapping, 


cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, ete., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 
25 cents. 


Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 





POPU LAR | 


A PERFECT FIT | 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
4 physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless; superior 
to all other preparations, Tested and applied free of 
| charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 


for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 


| lips; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 





$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, euperior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 


Catalogues mailed free. 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


“GEM” 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50c. Postage, 10c. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, W. Y. 


THE OLD > STATEN. ISLAND 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
(EMistablished 1819.) 


Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
8t., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 


Tore 

















REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 
1888. 


SPRING 


AND 


SUMMER 
SEASONS. 


New Gowns, 
New Coats, 
New Hats, 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The New and Original Models of Gowns and Coats 
designed by the Messrs. Redfern for the approaching 
seasons are now on view. The largest stock of Imported 
Cloths in the U.S. A., comprising all the latest fabrics 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have designs 
and samples sent free by mail. Measurement form 
and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 

Gentlemen's Department, 1132 Broadway. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











BEST FOR LADIES’ 


An oil dressing. 


USE. 


Preserves leather. 








Natural finish, not varnish. Economical. Allow no 





substituting. For sale everywhere. 


HALLS BAZAR PORTABLE AMD ADJUSTABLE 
DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS, 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Indispensable to ladies who make 
their own and children’sdresses. Saves 
all the fatigue of standing 
while dresses are being 
draped. One form fits 
every member of the 
family, and when not in 
use folds up like ap 
umbrella, and will 
goinatrank. Hn- 
dorsed and recom- 
mended by all 
Fushion publish- 
ers, as being a 
long-felt want 
admirably 
supplied. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price. Complete 
Form, $6.50. Skirt Form, to 
which bust can be added, 
$3.50; Bazar Skirt Form in 
Case, $3.00. Send for descri 
tive Circular, HALL’S BA- Comrtete Form 
ZAR FORM CO.,, 833 Broad- Closed and Opened. 
way, New York. Mention this Publication 


“PARTED BANG” 


Mate stu OS Ha ir, 
arnteed ‘becoming’ to 


ho wear their hair to lad 

up, accordin, ng $0 to size and od, $6 

Beautifying Ma “ys — seep n 
; Hair Goods cs &c., 





Button & Ortiey, M’f'rs, 71 Barclay St., 





















Bazan Sxirt 
Closed and Opened. 





the m’fr 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st. (Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 


RM 100 NICE CARDS. oni 
lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 


8 other prizes, all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book 
of elegant NEW sample cards, ond biggest terms ever 
offered | agents, HOLLEY CARD 00., Meriden, , Conn. 


TEW YORK SHOPPING of all kinds done by a lady 


of good taste and judgment. Send for circular. 
MRS. uM HERNANDEZ, 205 West 24th St., New York. 


SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 


by a lady of experience, 
good a, c., 1% charge. 
I 








Circular references. Ad- 


dress $$ A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
PURCHASING AGENCY, "sins ives 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 
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Soenold 
Contteble KAS c. 


SILKS. 
Spring Styles, 1888. 


CHANGEABLE SILKS. 


Pekin Raye, Ombre, Glace, and Borde. 
PLAIN OOLORED SILKS, 
SURAH GLACE, 
BLACK SILKS, BENGALINES, 





3 
9 oadovay KH 1 9th ét. 





ESTABLISHED (801. 


BARRY'S 
TRIGOPHEROUS 





/ ), rin Wi 
FOR THE HAIR. 
The oldest and the Best in the World. 
Words cannot describe the gloss, the silki- 
ness, the luxuriance, the flowing, wavy 
beauty of the Hair that is dressed daily with 
this matchless preparation. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 

118 Chambers St., New York; 151 Congress St. 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Cunroaco. 
Beware of imitations. 

See that our name appears on the frame 





ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CAUCHOIS’ 
BLENDED ::: 


1 | four cents in 


jstam ps. 


F. A. CAUCHOIS & CO., 
The Fulton Mills, G7 Fulton St., N.Y; 


THE DINGEE & CONAR, > co's 
EADING SPECIAL 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 

NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring 

les, New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful ORNAMENTAL VECeT ARLES. 
Everything sent safely by mall or express (0 «!! points. 
i THING and STER Li ino 

LTIES in all departments. Our NEW CUIDE 

10, pp., clegantly illustrated, describes over 15 Le MEWRoT 
and CHO! IGEST Varieties of ROSES, SEEDS. 
—. and tel ow to grow tlcm 
pings aan thing, eend for it. 
bo Vears aie ‘Over BO karo. Greenhouses, 


ROSE ch 0 Webr“ckove. , a4 Co,. Pa. 


Sold only 
lim packages. 


Matter, 
~~) 





15 cts. 
30 cts. 
60 cts. 


s the same. 


aa-Ano ounce 
sample sent 





Alway 
Contains no Coloring 


Le Boutilier Bros. 
Broadway and 14th &t., N. Y. 
NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


46-inch French Cashmeres, Henrietta finish, 
extra fine quality, new shades only, worth 


40- inch French Cashmeres, 70 new street and 


evening shades. .........--.--eeeesesereeees 48 
40-inch Albatross, 75c. quality..........+ee00 .60 
54-inch French Habit Cloth..........-...0-+5- 1.25 
42-inch French Cheviots, stripes, plaids, and 

fancy Mixtures... .......-0-ccceeeereeceeres 85 
42-inch French Serge, T5c. quality....... -..++ 44 


NEW SPRING SILES. 
300 pieces Figured Changeable Silks, latest 


Paris styles and shades, worth $1.25......... 85 
100 pieces Colored Moiré Antique Silks, new 

shades, worth $1.50 per yard. .....-..-..++++ 89 
100 pieces Black Satin Rhadames, regular $1.25 

QUAMOE 5 ccs caccvdccodessndncnsedectececcsecs 98 
100 pieces 21-inch American Surahs, all colors 

and black, worth 90C........ce-seeee seeece .69 


Silk and Velvet Novelties for combinations. 
Sc, and 1,50 
Large assortment Colored Faille Francaise, 
Satin Rhadames, and Gros-Grain Silks, at 
low prices. 


RIBBONS. 
150 boxes All-Silk Gros-Grain Ribbons, Nos. 12 
and 16, worth I%c, per yard.......-+..+.e0+s 10 


75 boxes Moiré Ribbons, satin and crown edge, 
Nos. 12 and 16, worth 30c. per yard.. 19 
25 boxes 9-inch Black Moiré Sash Ribbons, 


WORT GEG < . cociscinvic caceciéees seescccneess 85 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


High-Class Novelties 
In Cotton 


WASH FABRICS 


for Spring and Summer of 
1888 will be known under 
the following brands: 

Rayon de Satin, 

Carreau dOrgandie, 

Fayal Batiste, 

Shamrock Satin Checks, 

Palermo Stripes, 

Toulon Plaids. 

Tambour Zephyrs. 


The above Novelties only to 
be produced in limited quan- 
May be found with 
principal dealers throughout 
the country in Early Spring. 


tities. 





EVERY WHERE. 
THE 
Fashionable Parisian dressmakers 
will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
stays of the firm of 
DE VERTUS SCHKURS, 
12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 
The stay ANNE D’AUTRICHE,” improved 
for the fashions of this year. 
The stay “INFANTE,” the | newest creation, in- 


dispensable for afternoon “Virewse 
The stay ‘ CEINTURE RECENTE, ” the 


highest expression of elegance and comfort. 

Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain a ge fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary informations, to obtain a 
perfect stay. 


BENDICK’S 
Portabie and complete PER- 
FORATING MACHINE, with 
full instructions for making 
STAMPING PATTERNS 

Packed in wooden box, size 
16x6inches. Price, $12. 
M. BENDICK, 
438 Broadway, N.Y., Manufac- 
turer of Stamping Patterns 
and Perforating Machines. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MAPAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 





Many years with MAISON LAUR, English well spoken. 


DamedksSons 
GLOVES. 


BARCAIN SALE 


Ladies’ 4-button Suede undressed Kid Gloves, rich 
tan shades, 5 strands of fine Silk Embroidered 
backs to match buttonholes, and finished in white 


kid, at 
98ec. PAIR; 
Real Value, $1.50. 


Orders by mai! carefully filled. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N.Y. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


Of Spring Fabrics in CHINA and INDIA Printed 
Silks—new designs in Plaids, Checks, and Figures. 
COLORED HENRIETTAS, (ashmeres, and 
Printed Challies. Special low prices in PRIEST. 
LEY’S famous Black Silk-warp HENRIET- 

TAS. 

Sateenz, Ginghams, Cambrics, Zephyrs, and 15c. Chal- 
lies, same as other houses are sending samples 
of at 18¢ 

Also, Fast Black Hosiery, Celebrated “Rock Dye’ 
Brand. 

N. B.—Please note the Street address. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 





yoo 
6 + 4 


Are now offering their latest pene of 
Black and Coloved 


DRESS SILKS, 


Black and Colored 


MOIRES, 


and an invoice of 


INDIA AND CHINA SILES 


In enguiaite and artistic designs and 8, 
not to be found elsewhere 





latest Novelties in 


DRESS GOODS 


of eve ry de scription, 


} 
Also, the very 


SPECIAL: 
140 pieces of 38 and 48 inch 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 


In newest shades and superd texture, at prices quar. 
anteed lower than any other house. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 








* sKIRBY,BEARD & Co % 
sfF ‘THREADING E NEEDLES 
eS=> <“—s— 


THREADING THREADED 


LPINS.NEROLES. FS.MAIR PINS. | 
GAFEMNMEST MENTS: 











Surplus, $355, o16 
In our $5 t Department, in sums of 


5 to 9 paying 
o $5 to | Savings Certificates are 
iso exchangeable for Securities mentioned 
below, and are also payable in cash on 
demand, Inthe MORTCACE DEPARTMENT 
in amounts of $300 and upwards, at 
interest, payable half yearly. in oe 16 years 5° ~% 
and 10 months we have m in business we 
have Joaned $11,158,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
Pr neipal was returned promptly to investors. 
rincipal and interest fully comsanaedl by Capital and 
surplus of $1,105,016. In other departments, up to 
°o isassured. More than a Million Dollars 
1 O% have thus been invested, returns on which 
average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE,KANSAS. 
New York Mng’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 


Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 






= “IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” Praucers & 
5) HORSEY —_— CO. UTICA.N.Y. C4168) (5 
= X€ Om 


@ EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERTSMADLE. 

Has earned highest professional and general indorse- 
ments. The eminent novelist, Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
writes: “I have your brush in use. It certainly gives 


the teeth an extremely pleasant feeling of polish.” 


HEMINWAY 





SPOOL 
SILK 
THE SMOOTHEST-THE STRONGEST 
THE BEST SILK MADE 








, q 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is absolutely the 
only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
— ntly all annoying disfigurements from 
sips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin,which neither torturons electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 






PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Tastes good. Use 


Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by druggists. 








THERE Is NOTHING SUPE RIOR TO 

WHITE TAR CAMPHORETTE and 
WHITE TAR PAPER 

For the prevention of ravages by Moths WHITE 

TAR SOAP surpasses other Tar Soaps in effective- 

ness. For sale at Drng and Fancy-Goods Stores, &c. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 

123 and 125 Warren St., New York, 


CURE::. DEAF 
the 


Prcx’s Parent Improvep Cussi0onrp 
Ean Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
Bi tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Send tor 
4 illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 

Mention this paper 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

IF YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL You 
ATARRHcine 

CURED 

and hee on Toe to prove it. Write for our 


FREE K “Common Sense Tatk."’ 
_&. SYKES finer CURE CO., Lakeside Bid’g, ' HICAGO, ILL. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:3:25.3227: 








Livaaway, Now 1 ork. 














A LA PERSEPHONE. 





Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


Importers and Retailers 


Silks and High-Class 
Dress Fabrics, 


Correspondence solicited from all sections of tt 

















Materials, Estimates, and Sam- 
ple s for Brides’ Trousseaux, Costumes, Wri aps, &ec 


nannies Cheol Sr 
oy) is a 


country regarding 





NEW SUMMER a 
OXALIS DEPPIHI. 


Sple ndid plant for borders, edgings or 
vase; easily grown. Four lobed leaves 
with black zone; rosy pink flowers 
Plant them 3 inches apart around your flower bed. Bloom 
ing Bulbs 10c. per doz.; 50c. per 100; 500 for $2. by mail 


EXCELSIOR PEARL TUBEROSE 
Flowering Bulbs with directions for blooming. 

2tor 14c. 4 for 25c. Extra selected Bulbs. 2 for 25c. 

$1.00 per doz. by mail. Etustresee Cc ‘atalogue of 
Flowering PLANTS and BULBS Fr 

CHAS T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Cow Pa. 


‘sHOME EXERCISER’), Hon Y kere 
ond nt ~ , Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths 
A complete gymnasium. Take 

room , something new. scier 


















reet and 713 5 sth rid »N.Y. City. Prot 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “ Ho 
t "says of it. “I never saw any 
ked half as well.” 





WI LBUR’S 


COSseTA 


ye finest =i ate for TF use. 


Ch 
on meres we no boiling. nva Yale fo for pang y 
: our dealer amps 
or ton 0. aiedes ®OKS, Philadelphia 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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THE MILKY-WAY. 

THE ELDER OF THE TWO. * How’ 

PUT NO WATER IN DEM CANS TO-DAY 

SNOW. DAT’'S DE SAME COLOR AS DE 

BE JES AS HONES’ AS WE KIN, 
CHANCE.” 


' 


BOY! Don’r 

EM UP WID 
AN’ WE MUST 
WE GIT DE 





ON, 
FILL 
MILK; 
WHENEVER 

OLD LADY. 


1sT OF APRIL 
EYEs!” 


“WELL, I NEVER DID! I'VE HEARD TELL OF PEOPLE HAVIN’ THINGS PINNED ONTO ’EM ON THE 

FACETIE UP HERE IN THE CITY, BUT | NEVER WOULD ’A BELIEVED IT IF | HADN'T SEEN IT WITH MY OWN 
y ) £44, 

HE WAS FULL OF LIFE. 


“Your money or your life!” demanded a footpad of 
a pedestrian who at a late hour one night was thread- 
ing his wey along a dark and narrow street. 

“T’ve more life than money,” replied the pedestrian, 
and proceeded to demonstrate his possession of the 
former in such a manner that, an hour later, when the 
would-be robber gathered himself up from the dust, 
he felt of his body all over to assure himself that he 
was something more than a suit of cast-off clothing. 


en 


She fell upon the crowded walk, 
Amid the great parade, 
In dainty boots and fabrics rich, 
And seal-skin sacque arrayed. 
Her daughter bent low over her, 
Her heart almost dismayed : 
“ What is it, mamma ?—tell me quick !” 
In accents ” wild, she raid. 
The pale lips moved, the weak voice spoke— 
“1 couldn't—couldn’t match the shade!” 
F.H 


—_—_—o——— 


A UNIQUE THERMOMETER. 
*“*Mo'’nin’, Mistah Grnbbleson; a col’ mo’nin’.” 
“Yah, indeed; know anyt’ing how col’ 
night ?” 
**Bont ‘ninch an’ a ha’ft blow freezin’—at leas’ de 
ice froze dat tick on a tub o° watah I lef’ stan’in’ out 
all night.” 


*twas las’ 


——~. 


A QUICK RETURN. 
“Oh! bless you, ma’am,” the beggar warmly said, 
As grandma filled with bread and meat her basket. 
“This meat will be returned you from above-- ’ . . " as - — 
That's sure as I, a grateful woman, ask it.” 
And as she turned away, our servant-maid, : APRIL 1ST. 
A newly come but promising beginner, THE SPEEDING ARM OF LAW. 
Called out, “The lady who resides upstairs 
Sends you an invitation, ma’am, to dinner.” 


————_————. 


BOY. “Hey, sur! AWFUL 


FIGHT GOIN’ 
ON DOWN IN THET ALLEY,” 


TOY-VENDER. “ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS; SULLIVAN AND 
MITCHELL; LATEST THING OUT; JUST THE THING TO TAKE HOME 
TO THE CHILDREN, SUR.” 


M. E. 


A LOVE STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Once upon a time a soap-bubble, sailing gayly 
through the summer air, espied a thistle bloom nod- 
ding in the green pasture below, and—foolish little 
bubble!—at once fell desperately in love with it 
“What a comely flower!” it bubbled; 1 wonder if 
it would be offended should I dare to pay my address- 
es to it? At least I can do no better than try.” 
Whereupon the smitten little ball of evanescence 
drifted slowly down to a point in front of the purple 
bloom, which greeted it with a smile of encourage 


| lighted in its interior too by the appearance of | 
| the 


iridescent stranger in the ceruleatiskies. Now, 
of course, not a word of thistle could fhe bubble | 
speak, nor could the bloom bubble, but there is a | 
silent .anguage ofthe heart, and they spoke it so elo- | 
qnently that a maiden frog fn a neighboring pond 
feli under the aweet influence, and blushed an olive 
green clear to the ends of her dainty toes. But all 
stories must have an ending, and t =t of this one 
is thas the foclish birhle tried to kiss his blooming 
swectbeart; but 1 sooner did its ips come in con- 


flower — why, it died too, the bubble having been 
the offspring of Croton water and a complexion 
s0ap. 
From all this we may learn to beware of falling in 
love at first sight. 
ca 


HE WALKED BACK. 


“Murphy, moight oi ax yez whadder it's natheral 
er artificial fur yez to be dat how-le -gged 2” 


“Missus Doolan, and do ye know de goat’s in de 
back yard, and he’s eatin’ up Misther Doolan’s over- 
alls {” 

** Och, de baste; an’ don’t he know ’n outsoide garr- 
mint 2?” 


os 


Boox Agent. **How do you do, madam. 
dog bite 1 


M ADAM. ** Waal, I reckon he will.” 


Will you 


Book Agrnt. * Would you have the goodness tc 
speak to him?” 
Mavam. “ Certainly, 


tact with fhe coarse petals than, bubbie-like, it burst, 


“ Arrtificial, Moike; oi rode up in a b’loon wan 
drenching the poor flower with soapsuds. And the 


ment, having, as it appears, had the torch of love toime an’ walked back.” 





Sick im, Tige; sick 'im !” 


a Nee 2A BL OT seek ¥ 
rit wa VA AAUUIMTN. 


Veh eae 


I) fy Wy AL ie 





THERE IS NO SATISKYLNG SOME PEOPLE 


FROST-BITTEN AND BEWILDERED BRITISHER. ** WouLD YOU KINDLY DIRECT ME 
To a eceae STREET 


SOBER SECOND THOUGHT. 
MR. JOHNSONING (airily). ‘You RICKELECKS, MISS AHMINTER, DAT LITTLE MATTER 
WE WUZ 'SCUSSIN’ YUDDER NIGHT ?” 
NATIVE NEW- YORKER. “ BLEECKER! MISS ARAMINTA. “You MEANS WHEN YoU ARST ME—” (hesitates coyly). 
BLEAKER STREET THAN THIS, DO YOU®” MR. J. “* ADZACKLY; 


.d. ; BUT YO’ MUS’ BAB IN MIN’ HIT WERE DE FUST OF APRUL.” 
. 


MY GRACTOUS, MAN, YOU DON'T WANT A 








